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THE LITTLE FELUER’S; STOCKIN’ 








»H, it’s Christmas Eve, and moonlight, 
and the Christmas air is chill, 


And the frosty Christmas holly shines and 
sparkles on the hill, 

And the Christmas sleigh-bells jingle, and the 
Christmas laughter rings, 

As the last stray shoppers hurry, takin’ home 
the Christmas things; 

And up yonder in the attic there’s a little trun- 
dle bed 

Where there’s Christmas dreams a-dancin’ 
through a sleepy, curly head, 

And it’s ‘‘Merry Christmas,’’ Mary, once 
again fer me and you, 

With the little feller’s stockin’ hangin’ up be- 
side the flue. 


*Tisn’t silk, that little stockin’, and it isn’t 
much fer show, 

And the darns are pretty plenty round about 
the heel and toe, 

And its color’s kinder faded, and 
it’s sorter worn and old, 

But it reely is surprisin’ what a 
lot of love ‘twill hold; 

And the little hand that hung it 
by the chimbly there along 

Has a grip upon our heartstrings 
thatis mighty firm and strong; 





So-Old Santy don't forget ‘it, though it isn’t 
fine and new, - ; : 
That plain little home-knit stockin’ hangin’ up 

beside the flue. 


And the crops may fail, and leave us with © 
plans all gone ter smash, 

And mortgages may hang heavy, and the biiis 
use up the cash, 

But whenever comes the season, jest so long 's 
we've got a dime, 

There'll be somethin’ in that stockin’—won't 
there, Mary ?—every time. 

And if, in amongst our sunshine, there’s a 
shower er two of rain, 

Why, we'll face it bravely smilin’, and we'll try 
not ter complain 

Long as Christmas comes and finds us here 
together, me and you, 

And the little feller’s stockin’ hangin’ up be- 
side the flue. 


—Joe Lincoln, in the Saturday Evening Post. 
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YOU'VE HEARD $0 MUCK ABOUT—built especially to saw lumber better and quicker 

than any other mill, and to dast lomger. {tis the lightest running, fastest cutting 

little mill you ever saw—easy to handle, durable and satisfactory. Has the famous 

> Hustler variable belt feed works, the best ever invented, wire cable drive, steel 

head blocks, steel dogs, automatic offset of the log when gigged back, spring 
receder, steel lined carriage. Manufactured by 


SALEM IRON WORKS, 
Winston-Salem, N. C., and Columbia, S.C. 
Address Nearest Point. 


OFFICES: 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. MEMPHIS, TENN. 
RALEIGH, N. C. DALLAS, TEXAS. 
New York Office, 41 Park Row; 


gu 
We build Log Beam Chicago Office, 600 Advertising Building. 


Mills, Mounted Mills, 
Planers and Matchers 
Swing Saws, Edgers, etc. 
Write today for Catalog. 





COMMUNICATIONS REGARDING ADVERTISING OR SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BE ADDRESSED 
TO EITHER OFFICE. ENTERED AS SECOND-CLASS MATTER AT THE POSTOFFICE AT BIR- 
MINGHAM, ALA., UNDER THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF MARCH, 3, 1879. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


One year, $1; siz months, 50 cents; three months, 25 cents. Long- 
term subscriptions, if paid wholly in advance: two years, $1.60; three 
years, $2; five years, $3, Foreign subscriptions, $2 a year; Canadian, $1.50. 


OUR TWO BEST SUBSCRIPTION OFFERS 


One old subscriber and one new subscriber, if sent together, can 
get The Progressive Farmer one year for $1.50. A club of three 
yearly subscriptions, if sent together, all for $2. 


YOUR LABEL IS YOUR RECEIPT 


The date to which your subscription is paid is given on the little red or 
yellow slip on page t opposite your name, printed thus, “John Doe, 31 Dec. 
14,” means that Mr. Doe is paid up to December 31, 1914, ete. After you 
send in your renewal, it requires about ten days to have this date changed 
and properly corrected on your label. Please advise us promptly if the label 
date does not properly show when your subscription expires, 


Each Advertiser’s Reliability Guaranteed 


E WILL positively make good the loss sustained by any subscriber as a 

result of fraudulent misrcepresentations made in The Progressive 
Farmer on the part of any advertiser who proves to be a deliberate swindler. 
This does not mean that we will try to adjust trifling disputes between re- 
liable business houses and their patrons, but in any case of actually fraudu- 
lent dealings, we will make good to the subscriber as we have just indicated. 
The conditions of this guarantee are, that the claim for loss shall be reported 
to us within one month after the advertisement appears in our paper and 
after the transaction complained of; that our liability shall cover only the 
purchase price of the article in question, nor aggregate over $1,000 on any one 
advertiser, and that the subscriber must say when writing each advertiser: 
“I am writing you as an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer, which guar- 
antees the reliability of all advertising it carries.”’ 











DEPENDABLE SEED-DEPENDABLE SEED 


For Orchard Field and Garden 
Citrus Trifoliata Seed. Seed RustProof 
Sow now and bud later Oat's, Rye, 
the Satsuma Orange. Barley, Crimson Clo- 
Spray Materials and re r, Vetches and 
apne. 


insecticides. Mobile, Ala., 1871 to 1914 
Our handsome Illustrated Catalogue of the best only Seeds, Bulbs, Insecticides, Incubators, 
Poultry Supplies MAILED TO YOU FREE on receipt of your application. 


MOON SHINE CHEWING TOBACCO 


Juicy and “sweeter than chichen.” That mellow flaver 
you want. If your dealer does not sell MOON SHINE 
ask him to get it for yeu. Manufaetured by 
BAILEY BROTHERS, Inc. 
Ret in the Trust WINSTON - SALEM, A. C. 






































GET THIS FOR MOTHER 


Our Splendid Sewing Machine 

Is just the thing for Mother's Christmas 
if you will all try you can soon earn it. 
We will deliver it at your nearest railroad station, charges prepaid, as a ree 
ward for send us THIRTY-FOUR GREAT THREE-IN-ONE DOLLAR CLUBS; 
or for TWENTY-SEVEN NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS TO THE PROGRES- 
SIVE FARMER ALONE; or we will send it for 
payment. Let us tell you about it. 


present—from the whole family—and 





Readers in the Carolinas, Virginia, Georgia and Florida should 
always address their letters to 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, Raleigh, N. C. 


smaller clubs and a small cash 


Address, 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 

















Burn Trash.” 
uary 13, 


Mail articles by Jan- 


Cash Prizes for Farm Experience 
Letters 








Mail articles in envelopes marked 


A CHRISTMAS OFFER 


“WHEN I MAKE A FRIEND I DON’T LIKE TO LOSE HIM.” That is 
the way we feel about our old friends that formerly read The Pro- 
gressive Farmer, but who are not now on our mailing list and this is an 





invitation for them to come back into our large and growing family of 
Progressive Farmer readers. 

While many of our old friends will personally receive this issue and will 
read this invitation, there are some who will not unless our friends who 


[s CONNECTION with our great 
“Diversification and Independence” 
series, we offer each week a prize of 
$2.50 for the best experience letter 
any reader sends us on the subject 
discussed in that issue, and $1 for 
each of the three next letters that 
we publish, no matter how short. 
Following are the lists of subjects on 
which prize letters are wanted, to- 
gether with the dates by which they 


“Diversification Contest,” care of The 
Progressive Farmer. 

We also announce the following 
“Special Issues” of The Progressive 
Farmer to appear during the coming 
six weeks: 

“More and Better Poultry”—Janu- 
ary 30. 

“Farm Implements and Machinery” 
—February 6. 


For these Specials we offer a cash 


are taking the paper will tell them about it. We, therefore, ask you, should be mailed us: 
Brother Reader, to tell some of your friends and neighbors who are not 
now taking The Progressive Farmer about our big Christmas Present 


Offer to new subscribers and old friends who are not now on our lists. 


prize of $5 for the best letter received 
from a farmer subscriber, $3 for the 
second best letter, $2.50 for the third 
best, and regular space rates for all 
other articles we publish. For these 
“Specials” articles should be mailed 
at least two weeks before date of is- 
sue—preferably three weeks. 


Subject—“‘Vegetables and Fruits All the 
Year Round: Lessening Store Accounts 
Through Better Planned Gardens and 
Better Sprayed Trees.” Mail articles 

by December 23. 

Those who have been subscribers -in the past will surely want it, and it : 

4 Subject—“Growing and Saving Soil Fer- 
tility: Fill Your Soil With Humus: 
Avoid Gullying; Save Manures; Don't 


Will You Get a Binder? 


JUST ONE MORE ISSUE—AND 
A NEW VOLUME BEGINS. 


will not take much argument on your part to convince those who never 
have read it, that they should do so. 

Possibly you may want to include in the list you send us the names of 
some of your friends to whom you would like to have us send these three 
publications as a Christmas present from you, and it will be all right for 
you to do this. 








Won’t you send us a club now and let us send you one of our splendid 
premiums as a reward for your efforts. 
the offer: 





Use the coupon below. Here is 


OUR DOLLAR “CHRISTMAS PRESENT” OFFER 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER for ten months, 

(New Subscribers Only), value. .................................. $0.83 
Today’s Magazine, with free pattern, one year, value 
The Weekly Kansas City Star, one year, value 


The Progressive Farmer is going to 
mean more to its readers in 1915, than 
in any of the twenty-eight years of its 
history. Every issue will be worth sav- 
ing. With all your papers together and 
in a binder it will be so easy to turn 
back for something you have forgotten. 
We promise you that your investment 
in The Progressive Farmer will be worth 
more than twice as much to you if you arrange to preserve 
all your 1915 copies. 

The price of the binder, postpaid, is 50 cents—that is what 
it costs; there is no profit in it for us. Or we will give the 
binder with a one year’s subscription to The Progressive 
Farmer for $1.40. 


Start the New Year Right! 


The Progressive Farmer:— 








IT inclose $ of your Great One 
Dollar Christmas Present Clubs, each to receive The Progressive Farmer 
for 10 months, Today’s Magazine one year, and the Weekly Kansas City 
Star one year, to be sent to the following persons: : : 








Post Office _ 





Order One Today 














A CHRISTMAS PRESENT FOR FATHER 
And they are just what he needs. THE HOLLOW HANDLE TOOL SET and THE 
“WORCESTER” GUARANTEED RAZOR—BOTH FOR ONLY TWO GREAT 
THREE-IN-ONE DOLLAR CLUBS and 20 cents extra; or for Two New Yearly 
Subscriptions to The Farmer alone. Address, 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 





Progressive 
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$1 a Year; 5c. a Copy 




















Timely Farm Suggestions 


By TAIT BUTLER 











Feeding Sweet Potatoes and Rice to 
Horses 


READER asks: “Will feeding 

sweet potatoes and rice to horses 
injure them? My neighbors say it 
will Cause colic.” 

A small quantity of sweet potatoes 
will not injure a horse, but too large 
a quantity might cause a disturbance 
of digestion and colic. For .the farm 
horses and_mules, or for animals do- 
ing slow work, a small quantity of 
sweet potatoes—say, 6 to 10 pounds, 
per day per 1,000 pounds weight— 
will probably be beneficial; but for 
driving or riding horses we do not 
advise their use, except in very small 
quantities. The rice will be found a 
fairly satisfactory feed for horses, if 
properly fed with other suitable 
feeds, to form a balanced ration. Dr. 
Dalrymple, of the Louisiana Experi- 
ment Station, found that 8 pounds of 
rough rice could be substituted for an 
equal weight of corn when 1% 
pounds of cottonseed meal, 4 pounds 
of molasses and 12 pounds of lespe- 
deza hay made up the balance of the 
ration. 

We suggest the following ration for 
a 1,000-pound horse or mule doing 
farm work: 


8 pounds rough rice; 
2% pounds cottonseed meal; 
8 pounds sweet potatoes, 


If the hay is from some legume, 
from one-half to one pound less cot- 
tonseed meal may be used. 





Meaning of Terms “ Nitrogen ’”’, “Am- 
monia”, “Protein” 


READER sends us tags taken 

from cottonseed meal, which he 
says was sold him as “8 per cent 
meal,” and asks if cottonseed meal 
with such a tag on it is “the best 
meal?” The tag contains in plain 
terms, “guaranteed analysis: nitrogen 
6.18 per cent.” 

When meal is described as 8 per 
cent meal” the meaning is that it con- 
tains 8 per cent of ammonia. The 
term “ammonia” should no longer be 
used, but since the mill men and many 
others still continue the use of the 
term, the buyer must learn what it 
means. If our reader had known that 
to find out whether this meal con- 
tained 8 per cent of ammonia he only 
had to multiply the guaranteed per 
cent of nitrogen by 17 and divide the 
product by 14, he could easily have 
found out that the meal sold him was 
not “8 per cent meal,” but only 7%4 
per cent meal. That is, meal guaran- 
teed to contain 6.18 per cent of nitro- 
gen only contains as much nitrogen 
there in meal containing 7%4 
per cent ammonia. When meal con- 
taining 6.18 per cent of nitrogen, 
equivalent to 7.5 per cent of am- 
monia, equivalent to 38.6 per cent of 
protein, sells for $24 a ton, meal con- 
taining 6.59 per cent of nitrogen, 
equivalent to 8 per cent of ammonia, 
eguivalent to 41.19 per cent of pro- 
tein, is worth about $25.50 a ton. 

Meal guaranteed to contain 6.18 per 
cent of nitrogen, equivalent to 7.5 per 
cent of ammonia is not the best meal, 
for there is meal on the market con- 
taining more nitrogen, which is the 
basis on which cottonseed meal 
should be bought and sold. 

To change nitrogen to an equiva- 
lent of ammonia, multiply by 17 and 
divide by 14. 

To change ammonia to an equiva- 
lent of nitrogen multiply by 14 and 
divide by 17. 

To change nitrogen to an equiva- 
lent of protein, multiply by 6.25 or 6% 
and of course, to change protein to 


as 1S 


an equivalent of nitrogen divide by 
6.25. 





Fertilizers Rightly Used Pay 


OULD anything be more ridicu- 

lously foolish than to refuse to 
apply fertilizers and make only half a 
yield per acre, because the world 
needs or will take less cotton than 
we grow with fertilizers on the pres- 
ent acreage? It would seem that any 
one could see the absurdity. of such 
a procedure. Just compare the two 
plans suggested, in the production of 
10 bales of cotton: Plant 30 acres 
and use no fertilizers, or plant 20 
acres in cotton and with fertilizers 
produce 10 bales, and then plant the 
other 10 acres in corn, peas, oats, soy 
beans, sweet potatoes or some other 
crop. 

Does any one believe that the first 
method, by. which fertilizers are not 
used, is the better solution of our 
difficulties? And yet, so-called “lead- 
ers’—false leaders—are actually ad- 
vising such a short-sighted, absurd 
policy. Fertilizers have been profita- 
ble, or we would not have used them 
so extensively, and if there ever was 
a time when we need to grow the 
largest yields possible per acre it is 
in 1915. With new crops and low 
prices for our “old standby,” surely 
every acre should be made to produce 
the largest yield possible. Of course, 
if fertilizers were not profitable we 
ought to quit their use, but everyone 
knows that over a large part of the 
South they are not only profitable, 
but furnish the only present means of 
producing profitable crops. 





Balanced Ration for Dairy Cows 


READER asks for a balanced ra- 
tion for dairy cows, but fails to 
state the amount of milk the cows 
are giving. He is now feeding eight 
pounds of hay (kind not stated), ten 
pounds of cottonseed hulls, and four 
pounds each of cottonseed meal, 
wheat bran and wheat shorts, daily. 
Assuming that the hay is equal in 
feeding value to timothy, this ration 
will contain the following digestible 
nutrients: 














Protein ginny “| Fat 
8 lbs. Timothy Hay_-]| .22Ibs.| 3.89 lbs.| .10 Ibs 
10 ‘“* Cottonseed Hulls} .03 ‘* ee: dike 
4 ‘* Cottonseed Meal-|1.49 “* a fae 
4 “ Wheat Bran__.-- 47 ‘ 1:68.“ > 
4 ‘* Wheat Shorts_._.| .48 “ 1.83 ‘ oe 
i.) ee ee 2.60 Ibs.| 11.08 1]bs.| .93 Ibs 
Standard for 22 Ibs. 

_, EERE eae. 2.50 1bs.}| 13.00 Ibs.| .50 Ibs. 














It will be noted that this -ration 
contains a little more protein, consid- 
erably more fat, and about two 
pounds less digestible carbohydrates 
than are called for in the standard 
ration for a cow giving 22 pounds of 
milk a day. It could be made to more 
nearly approach the feeding standard 
by the addition of a few pounds more 
hulls, say about five pounds, or by 
substituting four pounds of corn or 
dried beet pulp for the four pounds 
of wheat bran. As the amount of 
roughage is rather small, perhaps the 
addition of five pounds of hulls would 
be the most economical way of mak- 
ing it conform to the standard, unless 
corn or beet pulp can be bought for 
about the same price or less, pound 
for pound, than wheat bran. 

But it is quite possible that this 
ration, as it is, will prove as good as 
if it more nearly conformed to the 
standard. The criticism we would offer 
to this ration is that it does not con- 
tain quite enough carbohydrates, and 
the grain feeds or concentrates cost 


‘tion 





too much. The four pounds each of 
wheat bran and wheat shorts make 
it an expensive ration; but if results 
are satisfactory that is the true test 
of aration. A grain ration of 12 
pounds, such as this contains, should 
be sufficient for a cow giving 36 
pounds of milk a day, provided the 
roughage were increased by a liberal 
allowance of silage, which would take 
the place of a large part of the hulls 
and the hay. 





CORN SILAGE FOR HORSES 


Experience Proves That When Fed 
Judiciously It Is a Valuable Horse 
Feed—Not Best to Feed to Horses 
Doing Hard or Fast Work 


INDLY advise us the most eco- 

nomical feed with which to bal- 
ance corn silage for horses and recite’ 
your experience and observation. in 
the use of the above with oats when 
fed to brood mares with foal and 
young horses. I have had a lifetime’s 
experience in feeding green corn with 
oats, and there is, no feed better. 
Does fermentation of the corn leave 
it palatable, nutritious, and safe for 
pregnant mares, and little colts?” 

Oats make a splendid feed to go 
with corn silage. 

At the Mississippi Experiment Sta- 
they have been successfully 
feeding brood mares and colts on 
silage for a number of years, 
and the same favorable experience 
is reported from a large number of 
other sources. The fermentation 
which takes place in the silo does not 
destroy or apparently reduce the pal- 
atability of the corn if mature corn 
is used and is put in the silo properly. 
Horses and colts eat it readily from 
the start. 

At the Mississippi Experiment Sta- 
tion Prof. Lloyd, the Director, says 
that whenever silage and cottonseed 
meal have been introduced into the 
ration of colts and brood mares the 
cost of the ration has always been re- 
duced, and the only difference he can 
see in the animals is that those get- 
ting silage and cottonseed meal shed 
off a little earlier in the spring and 
their coats keep in better condition. 

From my observation and exper- 
ience, if I were feeding mares and 
colts silage, I would use a little dry 
hay if it was available; but only a 
little, because this hay increases the 


cost. There is a general impression 
that the animals do a little better 


with a little dry roughage along with 
the silage; but it seems that this ad- 
vantage, if it really exists, is not suf- 
ficient to justify much increased ex- 
pense in feeding mares and colts or 
other idle horses. 

Corn and cottonseed meal furnish 
the cheapest grain ration in the Cot- 
ton Belt, and when fed in the pro- 
portion of one of cottonseed meal to 
five parts of corn to colts, and one of 
cottonseed meal to six or seven of 
corn to brood mares, the results are 
entirely satisfactory. 

Oats always add to the cost of the 
ration, but it is not necessary to tell 
any horseman that oats are a splen- 
did feed for horses; and still experi- 
ments with army horses at Fort 
Riley, Kansas, at the Pennsylvania 
and other Experiment Stations, show 
that horses do as well, can work as 
hard and remain just as spirited, on 
corn and cottonseed meal as on oats. 
If oats are to be used with silage I 
would feed five parts each of corn 
and oats and one part of cottonseed 
meal by weight. 

Of course, the amount to feed will 
depend on the individual animal and 
what is expected of it. But from one 
and one-half to two and one-half 
pounds of silage and a little hay, and 
from three-fourths pound to one and 
one-fourth pounds of this grain mix- 
ture for every 100 pounds of the ani- 





mal’s weight, will usually give the de- 
sired results. 

There is some prejudice against 
silage and cottonseed meal for feed- 
ing horses; but when good, sound sil- 
age is fed there is no basis for this 
prejudice. It is quite probable that 
horses doing hard work, and espec- 
ially those doing fast work, would 
not do well on a large amount of sil- 
age, just as they do not do well on a 
large amount of grass; but for brood 
mares and colts good silage is equal 
if not superior to any other feed, ex- 
cept fresh green grass. 

As to cottonseed meal, if not over 
two pounds is fed per day to a 1,000- 
pound animal and no more is fed than 
is necessary to balance the ration 
there is abundant evidence to show 
that it is not only a safe, but also a 
most excellent feed for all kinds of 
horses, including brood mares and 
colts. 





Buying Meat on Foot Compared With 
Buying From the Grocer 


READER asks the _ following 

questions: “Which is the cheap- 
er way to get meat and lard, buy hogs 
at eight and one-half cents a pound 
on foot and cure the meat at home, 
or buy meat and lard from the grocer 
as they are needed throughout the 
year?” 

There will probably be a difference 
of opinion among our readers regard- 
ing the correct answer to this ques- 
tion. There can be no doubt, how- 
ever, if the curing of the meat and 
the making and saving of the lard is 
well done, the actual outlay of cash 
will be less if the hogs are bought on 
foot and the meat cured at home. 

The man who slaughters the hogs 
and cures the meat and the grocer 
who sells it must have pay for their 
labor and a profit on the money, 
equipment and knowledge used in 
handling the products. 

If the curing could be done as well 
on the farm and facilities for doing 
the work were available we would 
not hesitate to advise that the curing 
be done there, whether the hogs were 
raised or purchased on foot. It would 
mean a saving of the profits of the 
middlemen and good pay for the la- 
bor expended. but in the South, es- 
pecially, weather conditions are not 
favorable to the home curing of pork 
and facilities for doing it are not al- 
ways available. Much meat is lost 
and there is no denying the fact that 
a large part of the meat cured on the 
farm is not of good quality. It is 
hard and tasteless, or over salted or 
tainted and is not, on an average, of 
as good quality as that put up by the 
packers who have cold storage and 
other facilities for doing the work 
and, having made a business of it, 
know better how to do it. One ad- 
vantage in buying meat during the 
summer, in case a fresh meat market 
is available, is that more fresh meat 
may be used. On the other hand, if 
no fresh meat can be bought as need- 
ed then more will be available by 
slaughtering on the farm, especially 
during winter. 

Moreover, we do not think that the 
Southern housewife should use so 
much lard. We have a cheaper and, 
all things considered, a better pro- 
duct in cottonseed oil, which should 
largely take the place of lard. All 
things considered, therefore, we are 
inclined to advise our reader to buy 
her meat and lard—or a cottonseed ‘oil 
substitute for lard needed for sum- 
mer use—from the merchant instead 
of curing it at home, unless she has 
special facilities for doing the work 
and possesses a thorough knowledge 
of the curing and saving of meat un- 
der Southern farm conditions. For 
winter use or in cold weather there 
is better reason for killing the meat 
used at home. 
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What Farmers Want to Know . 


: By W. F. MASSEY 











PLOWS AND PLOWING 


—— 


A Discussion of Some Implements 
That Do Good Work—How to 
Break Land 


VIRGINIA correspondent wants 
‘ to know something about the 
best plows, and if there is any ad- 
vantage in the riding plow with 
wheels. There is a wonderful variety 
in moldboard plows, and the shape 
of the moldboard has a great deal 
to do with the draft of the plow, and 
the way in which it turns a furrow. 
For many years I used only the Oli- 
ver chilled plows, from a one-horse 
size to a three-horse plow. Before 
the introduction of the Oliver I had 
used a number of varieties of cast 
iron plows, the Miner & Horton, and 
all the older sorts of the com- 
mon cast iron kind that had to be 
polished by use. The smooth, hard- 
ened surface of the Oliver was a vast 
improvement, and forever abolished 
the old cast iron, unhardened and un- 
polished plows. The one defect of 
the Oliver is its liability to choke 
where there is much foul growth on 
the land, and in such land it badly 
needs a revolving coulter. I found 
that the Syracuse plow had all the 
advantages of the Oliver, and was so 
arranged as to be less liable to choke. 

Many years ago I tried a steel plow 
the moldboard of which was modeled 
on a segment of a cylinder. I forget 
the name of it now, and have often 
wondered that it disappeared, for it 
did excellent work, and edged up a 
furrow nicer than most plows. More 
recently I have had in use a two- 
horse plow made by the W. J. Oliver 
Co., of Knoxville, Tenn. This is one 
of the lightest running plows of its 
size that I have ever used. The great 
advantage of the riding wheel plow is 
“that the lower wheel keeps the plow 
right to its cut and a careless plow- 
man cannot take more furrow than 
the plow is designed to take. In fact, 
out at the farm not long ago I saw 
one of the tenant’s daughters about 
15 years old sitting on one of these 
plows and with a pair of mules doing 
as good work as any one could do. 

The average plowman will do bet- 
ter work with one of these plows 
than with any other, for the average 
negro wants to cut and cover by flop- 
ping the furrow over and merely 
tearing the sod loose on the outside 
while running a fair furrow on the 
landside, thus merely running a ser- 
ies of grooves in the soil, because he 
will always try to cut more furrow 
than the plow is intended to take. 
He cannot do this with the riding 
plow with wheels. Then of course it 
is far easier on the man riding with 
nothing to look after but his team 
and the furrow wheel, and there will 
always be the uniform depth to 
which the plow is set to run, and in 
this way the whole land is plowed 
and not a series of grooves with hard 
ridges between them. 

I saw this once where a heavy flood 
of rain had washed off the plowed 
ground in a space on a steep hill, and 
on the hard clay below the plow track 
there was almost a series of steps 
made by the careless plowman. 

Then, en a heavy clay loam, the 
sooner the harrow follows the plow 
the better, for if the upturned soil is 
allowed to dry and harden the after 
breaking of the clods will be much 
more difficult. For this first chop- 
ping of the furrows there is nothing 
better than the cutaway disk. Ona 
sandy soil a fine preparation of the 
surface can be made by the Acme 
harrow, and in some situations the 
spring-tooth harrow does good work, 
but if there is much trash turned un- 
der it will pull out too much. 

Then for the final preparation the 
steel-frame sectional harrow with 


spike-teeth does excellent work, and 
with the teeth turned slanting back 


it makes the best implement for cav- 
ering grass and clover seed. For pre- 
paring land for fall grain following 
corn or a pea stubble, the disk of the 
cutaway is the best possible imple- 
ment if followed by the steel-frame 
sectional drag to make the surface 
fine, for the finer the surface for 
sowing fall grain the better. 


~ 





Patent Insect Killer 


ROM Alabama: “We have a man 

in our county trying to sell a rem- 
edy for killing insects on fruit trees 
which he calls Dr. Odom’s Peerless 
Insect Killer. Please tell us what 
you think of it. It is said to be 
patented.” 

I do not know anything about the 
remedy you mention, and there is 
no need to invest in any secret or 
patented insect killers, for you can 
get from your experiment station at 
Auburn full directions for the use of 
the various arsenates for destroying 
insects on fruit trees, and any of 


- 


four years ago. Today it would puz- 
zle any one to find a plant of nut 
grass in my garden. I cleaned it out 
by merely not allowing it to make 
green leaves above ground. Chopped 
off today it was up tomorrow, and it 
was chopped off again. In a small 
space this is the best way, for no 
plant can live long if not allowed to 
make green leaves. 

In the field you can grow smother- 
ing crops. Some say that sweet po- 
tatoes will run it_out. I have never 
tried this. But if that field that has 
been in cultivation for 60 years had 
been run in a regular rotation of 
crops there would have been no nut 
grass, as it would not have had a 
chance to spread. If, when the field 
was in corn you had sown peas thick- 
ly at last plowing, and then cut and 
shocked the corn and prepared the 
land and sown oats, and followed the 
oats with peas and the peas, after 
curing for hay, with crimson clover, 
there would have been no chance for 
the nut grass. A constant succession 
of smothering crops that will at the 
same time be making feed for stock 
and improving the land is about the 
best way to keep the land clear of 
any weeds. Constant cultivation year 
after year in cotton spreads the nut 
grass, and after the cotton is laid by 





these secret preparations probably it goes to seed and spreads farther. 
A SONG OF TRIUMPH 
By Angela Morgan, in The Outlook 
Work! Work, the power that drives behind, 


Thank God for the might of it, 

The ardor, the urge, the delight of it— 
Work that springs from the heart’s desire, 
Setting the soul and the brain on fire. 
Oh, what is so good as the heat of it, 
And what is so glad as the beat of it, 
And what is so kind as the stern com- 


mand 
Challenging brain and heart and hand? 


Work! ' 

Thank God for the pride of it, 

For the beautiful, conquering tide of it, 

Sweeping the life in its furious flood, 

Thrilling the arteries, cleansing the 
blood, 

Mastering stupor and dull despair, 

Moving the dreamer to do and dare. 

Oh, what is so good as the urge of it, 

And what is so glad as the surge of it, 

And what is so strong as the summons 
deep 

Rousing the torpid soul from sleep? 


Work! 

Thank God for the pace of it, 

For the terrible, keen, swift race of it; 
Fiery steeds in full control, . 
Nostrils aquiver to greet the goal. 





Guiding the purposes, taming the mind, 
Holding the runaway wishes back, 
Reining the will to one steady track, 
Speeding the energies faster, faster, 
Triumphing over disaster. 

Oh, what is so good as the pain of it, 
And what is so great as the gain of it, 
And what is so kind as the cruel goad, 
Forcing us on through the rugged road? 


Work! 

Thank God for the swing of it, 

For the clamoring, hammering ring of it, 

Passion of labor daily hurled 

On the mighty anvils of the world..... 

Oh, what is so fierce as the flame of it, 

And what is so huge as the aim of it, 

Thundering on through dearth and doubt, 

Calling the plan of the Maker out: 

Work, the Titan; Work, the friend, 

Shaping the earth to a glorious end; 

Draining the swamps and blasting the 
hills, 

Doing whatever the spirit wills, 

Rending a continent apart 

To answer the dream of the Master heart? 

Thank God for a world where none may 
shirk, 

Thank God for the splendor of work! 








depend on the same things. Without 
knowing what the article is com- 
posed of, I could not give an opinion. 
Any one can patent any recipe they 
please, and the patenting does not 
make it any better. Better avoid 
any one selling secret remedies for 
plants, animals or mankind. 





Preventing Peach Tree Borers 


ROM Mississippi: “Please tell me 
how to get rid of borers in peach 
trees?” 

The only effective way is to go over 
the trees spring and fall, and wher- 
ever gum is seen at «the base of the 
tree go to work and dig out the bor- 
er. A heavy coat of whitewash will 
deter the moths to some extent, and 
wood ashes around the base of the 
tree will have a s‘icht effect in pre- 
venting their laying the eggs, but 
regular examination of the trees and 
cutting out the borers is the only 
thing to do. 





Nut Grass Again 


ROM South Carolina: “I have 

about one-fourth of an acre set in 
nut grass in a field of nine acres that 
has been in cultivation for 60 years. 
The nut grass started in a small way 
four years ago, and now has spread 
over one-fourth to one-third of an 
acre. How shall I get rid of it?” 

It started in a small way four years 
ago, and you let it go to seed every 
fall, and there are thousands of 
plants that come from seed to one 
that comes from the nuts. I have 
told more than once how I cleared 
my garden of it. The garden had 
been lying out for years when I 
bought it, and was a mat of nut grass 





Good farming is the best way to keep 
down weeds. 





Sundry Questions 


ROM Florida: “What is the best 

early Irish potato to grow for 
market? Iam 12 miles east of Jack- 
sonville. Is cottonseed meal a good 
fertilizer? Land had peas and crab- 
grass on it, and these are turned un- 
der, and I want to plant potatoes the 
middle of December. Then I will fol- 
low with oats. Can sheep be sheared 
now? The wool is long and they rub 
it off. I have saved some cowpeas 
for seed. How can I keep the bugs 
out of them? Have a fine horse 
which gets the blind staggers. What 
shall I dor” 

The Irish Cobbler is as good as 
any early potato and more commonly 
grown. Cottonseed meal is good as a 
source of nitrogen in the fertilizer, 
but after peas you will need more 
phosphoric acid than nitrogen. But 
the meal will furnish a little potash 
which will be hard to buy, and you 
could make fertilizer of 1,000 to 1,500 
pounds an acre with one-third cot- 
tonseed meal and two-thirds acid 
phosphate. 

You will run some risk in planting 
potatoes the middle of December, for 
in your climate they will come up at 
once, and I saw some years ago just 
west of you a patch that had been 
cut down by frost twice in January. 
I do not believe there will be any ad- 
vantage in planting till the January 
frosts are past. You can shear sheep 
in your climate if you keep them un- 
der cover in cold weather. 

Get some moth balls and mix them 
through the peas to keep out insects. 
If live insects appear then use the 
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carbon bisulphide remedy which we 
have often printed. That is, place 
them in a box that can be closed up 
tight and pour the chemical in a pan 
and set it on top the peas and cover 
tight till it evaporates. Keep fire 
away from it, as it will explode. 

The horse has probably been eat- 
ing damaged forage. Rotten hay or 
straw’ fodder will cause the trouble. 
Give the horse only sound feed. 





Orchard Inquiries 


ROM North Carolina: 

late to sow clover? Is clover good 
for chickens to run on? I have them 
in the orchard, and is it not best to 
seed grass or something among the 
fruit trees? The ground has been 
used as a garden, and the fruit falls 
from the trees before ripening: It 
the soil too rich? My peach trees 
have scaly and rough bark and about 
on the trunks and at the base is a 
jelly-like substance. Please tell me 
what to do with them. When should 
I prune Concord grape vines? Do 
you prune James grapes?” 

If the soil is kept fertile it is best 
to have grass in the orchard and 
mow it now and then and leave it on 
the ground as a mulch to the trees. 
The poultry can run in the orchard. 
It is too late to sow clover for them 
to mow. You could have sown it in 
September and by this time it would 
be large enough for the chickens to 
pick. 

Your peach trees have been neg- 
lected. It may be that there is San 
Jose scale on them. Better spray 
them with the lime-sulphur wash, 
which you can buy already made and 
dilute for use. Then clean away the 
gum and cut out the borers that are 
killing the trees. Whenever you see 
gum at the base of a peach tree you 
may be sure the borers are there. 
Clean away the gum and all rotten 
stuff and follow up the track of the 
borer and dig it out. Do this every 
spring and fall. Then after spraying 
the trees give the trunks a thick coat 
of whitewash. Prune Concord grapes 
in early March. November is the 
best time to prune James and Scup- 
pernong. Cut out old stunted wood 
and train out the one and two-year- 
old wood. 


“Is it too 





Aphides on Cabbage 


AM badly bothered with lice on 

cabbages and turnips. At this sea- 
son of the year they work on the 
roots and suck the life out of the 
plants. If you know of anything I 
could put in the furrows when I plant 
the seed or set the plants, I will be 
glad to know it.” 

If you-use tobacco stems liberally 
in the furrows they will prevent the 
lice and feed the plants too. To clear 
them off one of the best things is an 
article that is generally sold by 
seedsmen, called Black Leaf 40. This 
is a concentrated nicotine extract 
that can be used as a spray. But if 
you can get some tobacco stems you 
can make your own spray by boiling 
them down to a strong decoction and 
using that for spraying. Tobacco in 
some form is the best specific against 
plant lice or aphides of any sort and 
on any plant. 





Early Cabbage Plants 


WANT to set cabbage plants for 
spring heading. What is the best 


-variety and what fertilizer is best on 


sandy loam?” 

The Early Jersey Wakefield is the 
earliest market cabbage, and the 
Charleston Wakefield is a little later 
and larger. Make a fertilizer of equal 
parts of cottonseed meal and acid 
phosphate and use 1,000 pounds an 
acre in the furrows and bed on it 
and open small furrows in the beds 
and set the plants deep enough to 
cover the stems. Now is the time 
for setting, and you will probably 
find the plants advertised in The Pro- 
gressive Farmer. 





T like the lead the Progressive Farmer ig 
taking in state, county, and neighborhood 
improvement and _ uplift.—F. rown, 
Glass, N, C. 
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ow to “Keep” Christmas—All the Year Round. 


By CLARENCE POE 





“A CONTINUAL CHRISTMAS” 





EEPING Christmas” was the old 


homely phrase we used in the 

country when I was growing up, 
and when they wish to speak of the 
observance of Christ’s birthday, most 
people still use the term “keep Christ- 
mas”—with the emphasis on the word 


“Christmas.” 


Just now we of The Progressive 
Farmer staff wish to use the same 
term but with the emphasis on the 
word “keep.” Why can’t we “keep” 


Christmas? This is to say, why can’t 


we have all the year round the spirit 


of ‘happiness, of friendship, of 


thoughtfulness for others rather than 


thought of self, and that tender love 
for little children which- is so beauti- 


fully expressed in our poem on 


page 


I~—all of which make Christmas the 


joyous period that it is? 

Dr. Henry van Dyke has brought 
ut this thought very beautifully in 
yne of his articles, but it was more 
than a century ago that old Benjamin 
Franklin spoke to the same purpose 


the following quaint paragraph: 
“Let 


Front 


thee, 


t110Nn 


no ure 


no 


Core 


pleas 


tempt 
, 


re thee, no amb 


allu 


rupt thee, no example sway thee, no 
persuasion move thee to do anything 


ually a man 


trusted, 


nan who distrusts other men is us- 


iself to be dis- 


who 1s hin 


As a rule it may be said 


that we may trust the man who trusts 
and doubt the man who doubts. 


which thou knowest to be evil; so And in order to promote good will 
shalt thou always live hee & get your neighbors together—in 
: : : ‘oh. } : 
good conscience a = churches, Sunday Schools, farmers’ 
mas. ée ° . . 
clubs, codperative societies, and get 


Because Benjamin Franklin’s recipe 
for keeping Christmas is good, how- 
ever, is no reason for not giving Dr. 
Here it 


is: 


van Dyke’s also. 


“Are you willing to forget what you 
have done for other people, and to re- 
member what other people have done 
for you; to ignore what the world 
owes you, and to think what you owe 
the world; to put your rights in the 
background, and your duties in the 
middle distance, and your chances to 
do a little more than your duty in the 
foreground; to see that your fellow- 
men are just as real as you are, and 
try to look behind their faces to their 


hearts, hungry for joy; to own that 
probably the only good reason for 
your existence is not what you are 
eoing to get out of life, but what you 


are going to put into it; to close your 
book of complaints against the man- 





agement of the universe, and look 
around you for a place where you 

ow a few seeds of happiness— 
are you willing to do these things 


Then you can keep 


' 2 J r 
even tor a day 
. ’ 


Christmas.’ 





| ‘PEACE ON EARTH, GOOD WILL TO MEN” 








eternal spirit of Christmas 


vas expressed in the an- 


scason 


gel song at Bethlehem at the 
irst of all Christmas-tides nineteen 
hundred years ago—‘Peace on earth, 
good will to men.” How pitiably far 
in actual practice the world yet is 
from the Christianity it professes to 


accept is indicated by the heart-sick- 
ening slaughter which is now making 
i1uman 


ali “Europe a! butcher-shop. 


X 
P ++ 
Dut 


America | 


tragedy in 


with that far-off Ww 


1ave nothing to do—except 








‘uce of just this hearty good will 
among neighbors. Search your own 
heart therefore, Kind Reader, as if 
before the Master you profess to 


serve, and purge it of all bitterness 
14 


and malice;.and have the courage, 
too, to go and be reconciled to the 


man with whom you have disagreed. 

Nor should you be content merely 
10t to bear ill will toward any neigh- 
bor. You should have positive good 
will instead. Most of all guard your- 


self against that meanest of sins, the 





as we may relieve some little fraction sin of envy. When you see a man 
of the vast distress, or urge through getting ahead, doing something well 
public opinion the coming of perma- doing something better perhaps 
nent peace. than you would have done it—for 
But what about peace on earth, Heaven’s sake join the generous, 
good will-to men in our own neigh- broad-minded group who praise him, 
1oods and in our own hearts? and not the little, narrow, peevish 
ie writer has lived both in town and brood of do-nothing: fault-finders 
country, and v ear sometimes that who, envious ,of the good name he 
country people are less 4 has won, prefer to drag hi down 
ore inclined ) he or | in pull thet p T] e 
spi ons than Ow ] Chi ire i il ina ( 
Oes Tt Ime } hat ( rer pl i neighl ods i th SO 1 todav 
{ han « itry pe rin that rtually ishi for ] 
man respects y are it of leads and t too 1 i 
oes see! 1¢ ‘ the more L ng man or man at- 
late lives « rc ty people ) o i | movement, 
ak cion, dist1 ind prej- ( 1 pe Oliver Wendell 
ic i one’s neig s. It s Holmes lo ire just 
‘ y ot ome hilosopher o cla men, ho who go 
( 1other gnd ye will 1 ahead ( 1 1g ( hose 
1e another.” Let people n t to who sit till and s “Why wasn’t 1t 
ther frequently so they can talk don othe ry?” God pity a 
er differences and each get the neighborhood in ich practically ev- 
ther’s viewpoint, and each will have erybody is in the latter class—though 
ore respect for the other. Where even if that be the case the true lead- 
ach man dwells and works to him- er will nevertheless keep on fighting. 
self it is easier to distrust the other Good will, good will—it is indeed 
man, one of the crying needs of our time. 


At any rate we fear there are few 
things today that are doing more to 


hinder happiness and _ progress 


communities than the 


country 


in 
ab- 


As a rule a man reveals his own char- 
The 
man who loves other men is likely to 


The 


acter by his estimate of others. 


be a man himself worth loving. 


them together as often as possible 
as visitors one family to another. 


Finally as a practical exercise in 


good ggest just this New 
1915 you 


to speak 


will let us su 
Year resolution: that during 
will seize every opportunity 
a word of praise for every 
you have and try to help every one 
who has done a worthy thing,—be- 
ginning, of course, by making friends 
with any man from whom you may 
have been heretofore estranged. 

Let’s live good will as well as pro- 
fess it! There’s no other way to 
“keep Christmas’—the Christmas 
spirit—always in our hearts! 


neighbor 


CREA ee 





‘* THE STORY OF FARMER GRIND, FAILURE”’ 











HEN I began this little disser- 
tation | to 
preach any Christmas sermon 

myself, but only to comment on some 


did not intend 


little preachments by other people. 
Still I believe so strongly that one 


must have an overflowing gocd will if 


1e would “live jolly,” as Frankli 

I Id “live jolly,” as Franklin 
says, that Iam not sorry to have em- 
yhasized tne good will idea at some 


1 
length. And now instead of a preach- 
outright, let us have 
Story of Farmer G1 


. Mr E. SB. Maller 


story for a recent issue of the 


ment «¢ 


a story— 
~ He : 


Fail- 


EF 








ure the 


South- 


j 


- } aa a 
and I decided as 


ern Farm Journal, 
soon as I read it, that it ought to go 
in The Progressive Farmer. Here it 
is . 
‘They buried Farmer Grind yester- 
I was not there, but I am told 
that he looked after death pretty much 


day. 


al; 


as he did when alive, that his face 
had lost none of its hardness, that 
the wrinkles of care and worry were 


1 1 F 
} { - i 
neeKs and 


forehead. 
rich, as farmers 


have bought 


ill deep onc 
“Farmer Gr 


He 











go. coud out any 
two or three of his neighbors, but 
strange to say some of them were 
better farmers than he. He used to 
make money farming, I have been 
told; but for many years he had 
depended chiefly, on trading and 


lending money for his income. His 
farm looked no better—a little worse 


in fact—when I saw it the other 
day than it looked when I was a 
boy. People used to wonder that 
one so well able to have modern 
equipment and to do good farming 
would cling vorn methods of 








work and g ning’ the laid as 
he did. H were always a 
dejected lox lis children left 
home early old wife, who 
died some years ago, was pathetically 
bent and faded as she pott “ound 


Qa 


her work, seeking to save a little 
scrap here or a little lump there. 
“He was not a po} 
neighbors seemed to 
as if they were not certain that he 
was not planning to add their farms 
to his already extensive domain. The 
children were openly afraid of him, 


ular man. His 
fear him a little, 


noe 




















The boys even preferred to hunt 
chestnuts in other men’s woods. He 
did not like to pay taxes, and opposed 
every improvement that could possi- 
bly cost him money. ‘Old Fogy’, the 


and left 
may have 
the com- 


younger people called him, 
him out of any project they 
had for the betterment of 
munity. 
may have enjoyed life; but I do 
10t think he did—at least not half as 
as the mass of his neighbors. 
e did not look or talk like a man 
Satisfied with his accomplishments. 
“Yes, [am sure life was disappoint- 
ing to him, even though it gave him 
much of the things he seemed most to 





Oo 


crave. What, then, must death have 
been, which robbed his clutching 
hands of all he had been able to ac- 


quire? 
nvse 


“T asked myself the question when I 
heard he was dead, and pictured him 
lying with hard-set face and frowning 
brows in his last sleep. Asked it, not 
without a feeling of pity for one who 
had never asked for pity nor seemed 
to feel it, and found no answer in my 
mind, but only the echo of another 
question—What shall it profit a man 
to gain the whole world—?’” 

Read the story of Farmer Grind © 
and then have a talk with yourself 
this Christmas season. Find out 
whether you also are in any danger 
of living and dying such a selfish, 
shrivel -souled, money - worshipping 
failure who did nothing for his com- 
munity or his fellows—and if you are, 


then make haste to avoid the fate 
threatens you. 


that 





| ABOUT ENJOYING L 


E AS WE 


rr 


lal 


GO ALONG| 





























4 bh [ERE is ju that “the average 
; areca s . 
i we are going to pr i ty in the tuture —planning 
benefit out ( Ic ere else in order to 
“live jolly” and find 1 I tiful and comfortable 
Christmas.” a he matte have instead of set- 
enjoying life as we go along, for in tling d » geet all this beauty, com- 
the language of John Cl , and happiness right where he 
Neill’s darkey: is. Her s Mr. Slocum’s utterance 
oH n you's dead ’t t jis a few mo ‘ and we hall et hi advice linger 
. | e tin ead : 
ia with the reader as the last of our lit- 
AnN¢ i ne woes > x 
; can Gla __ tle lessons on how to “live jolly” the 
es, en la whole year through—in other words, 
T ii’ ie f pdey pags 
Fer hi to’ how to “keep Christmas.” He says: 
len er had nothin aar = 1 - 
Ner no piller upon his i Mr. Farmer, is your place for 
He 1 r tuk time to dance wid his t, enle?? ‘Sure if T eet mv price” 
But he’s gwine take a time dead,” sage : A, A get my price. 
3 : a ‘A price is named, the old home- 
Ww led 1 
> are remit! > ) 1S Ss 10OW a m “ 
€ are reminded oF this just NOW stead has passed into the hands ae 
by Grant Slocum’s leading article in the straneer—and now what? Move 
the last issue of the Michigan Glean- to town and rust out in three years, 
er-Farmer in which he says that a (Concluded on page 15, this issue) 
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ALAMO 


Gasoline and Oil Engine 


Will Give You the Best Service 





Catalog Free on Request 


THE ALAMO MFG. CO0., 


Hillsdale, Mich. 


Southern Distributors 
apes Gibbes Machinery Co., Columbia, a oc. 
B. F. Avery & Sons, New Orleans and phfs. 
Mc gowindyons Hardware and Supply Co., Mobile, Ala 





Big Pacific ) Foust Stamps, ALONE, 
without horses, apie r digging, witha 


6617 99 HAND-POWER 
K STUrIP PULLER 


I KNOW you can pull your stumps with the 
“*k,”? cheaper, Leet a better than with 
ae other known devic: 

WEIGHS ONLY 171 LBS. 
One man easily handles—made of Krupp 


steel; can’t break or get out of order. Simple, 
compact, developing enormous power. Pulls 
any stump that 1-inch steel cable will hold. 
200 feet steel cable and all equipment in- 


cluded. Works anywhere. Used by 
U. S. Gov’t in Alaska and by sev- 
eral states and counties. 
You can make $25 land worth 
$200 an acre inspare time work. 
Write today for catalog showing 
actual photographs of the’*K”? 
in use, and epecial 
money-saving offer. 
W. J. FITZPATRICK 
Box 19 1926 2d Av. 
Seattle, Wash. 











Earth doesn’t clog or stick in the Stan- 
dard Earth Auger. Digs easy; like bor- 
ing a hole through soft pine board with 
a brand new brace and bit. Digs wells, 
post-holes or holes for any purpose 


STANDARD Wel Berne 


Digs a 40 ft. wellin one day. Willgo 
as wradk as 100ft. Pure sparkling wa- 
ter all the year around from a ‘'Stan. 
dard Outfit’’ well. 

Make $20.00 a day boring wells oad 
your neighbors. Your own well 
nothing and the auger yours to dig ony 

oles you want about the place. Our 
illustrated booklet tells you all about 
it. Enclose 2 cents stamp to cover 
Postage. Write NOW. 


STANDARD AUGER CO., 
61-N W. 34th St., Chicago. 




















A COW PEA THRESHER 


Threshes Cowpeas and Soy Beans from the 


mown vines, breaking less than 2 per cent. 
Also threshes wheat and oats. “The ma- 
chine I have been looking for for twenty 
years,”’—Prof. W. F. Massey. ‘“‘A machine 
that will meet every demand.’’—Prof. H. A. 
Morgan, Tennessee Experiment Station. 


Nothing like it. Booklet A Free, 
Koger Pea & Bean Thresher Co., 


Morristown, Tenn. 


COILED SPRING FENCE 


EVERY READER OF TH!S PAPER should send 
for our Free Catalog of Farm, Pouitry and Lawn 
Fence, Many big values are offered. Sold direct to 
the Farmer saving = you the Dealer's Profit. 


14 CENTS A ROD UP. 


Lawn Fence 6e. a foot. Barbed 

Wire $1.45 per £0-rod Spook 
Coiled Spring Fence Co, 

Box72 oe s | 5 Inat 





















uf hy Pay the Dealer 


when you can get the 
Quaker City at wholesale fac- 


ER CITY 

GRINDING MILLS 

> Easiest running. Simplest. Most 

durable. 23 sizes. Hand or pow 

Send for —- 10-day free trial. 
THE A. W. STRAUB CO. 

Dept. M, 38th & Filbert Sts:, Phila:; Pa, 

















Have you any for 
sale? If so, we can 
furnish littlecutslike 
the one shown here- 
with. An ad. so illus- 
trated will bring fine 
sales. Try it. 
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HARVESTING THE HOG CROP 








MAKING BREAKFAST BACON 


Points on Killing, Salting and Smok- 
ing to Get Best Results—Brine Bet- 
ter Than Dry Salting 


O MAKE breakfast bacon 





one 
must assume that the hog has 
been bred right, fed _ right, 


slaughtered right and the strips of 
bacon trimmed properly. When these 
conditions are met the following di- 
rections will insure an excellent qual- 
ity of country-cured bacon: 

As soon as the hair is thoroughly 
removed the bodies should be hung 
up, washed with clean, cold water 
and the internal organs removed. 
This should be done before gases de- 
velop in the intestinal tract. After 
the hogs are dressed the carcasses 
should be opened as wide as possible 
in front, washed again with clean, 
cold water and hung in the coolest 
possible place until the following 
morning. It is not meant by this, 
however, that the meat should be al- 
lowed to become frozen. Many good 
farmers cut the bodies into rough 
pieces very soon after the hog is 
dressed; if the day has been warm 
and the probability is that the night 
will also be warm, it is usually wise 
to do this, especially with large hogs. 
The writer has found it to be a good 
practice to cut up the carcass very 
early the morning following the day 
on which the hogs were killed and 
immerse the pieces in the brine be- 
fore the warm part of the day. If 
the day following bids fair to be 
warm it becomes almost necessary 
to put the meat away early the first 
morning. If the weather, however, 
is unusually cold the day following 
the killing it is probably wise to rub 
the pieces of meat with salt and let 
them stand over one day before plac- 
ing them in the brine or salt. 


Immerse in Brine 


HE process of common dry salting 

is well understood. Many farmers 
have never used any other method. 
Very excellent meat can be made by 
this method, but as a rule the meat 
becomes too dry, hard, and salty. 
Better meat can be made by other 
methods, and the danger of loss is re- 
duced probably 50 per cent. Proba- 
bly the best results—or at least the 
best results ever sécured by the writ- 
er—are secured when the meat is im- 
mersed in the following brine solu- 
tion. 

To each 100 pounds of meat— 

12 pounds of common salt, 
3 pounds of brown sugar, 
3 ounces of saltpetre, 

6 gallons of water, 

As the brine must be perfectly cool 
when the meat is immersed, it should 
be made the day before using. Or- 
dinary syrup may be used in place of 
the sugar. The above articles should 
all be placed in a kettle and boiled 
gently for about one hour. Any kind 
of a clean vessel, 


as an earthen jar 
or wooden barrel, may be used for 
holding the brine and meat; clean 


syrup barrels are usually very easily 
obtained. Extreme care, however, 
should be exercised to obtain new 
and thoroughly clean barrels; old 
and tainted barrels should never be 
used. 

After the pieces of meat are neatly 
trimmed into the proper shape and 
size they should be laid in the barrel 
with the meat side up, a heavy weight 
placed upon them, and the brine 
poured in to a depth not less than two 
inches above the top piece of meat. 
The brine should be examined every 
few days, as it sometimes becomes 
“ropy”, especially during a long per- 
iod of hot weather. If the brine 
shows signs of becoming “ropy” or 
tainted the trouble can usually be 
checked by removing the meat, drop- 
ping in a small amount of common 
soda, and stirring well. If this 
treatment does,not immediately cor- 
rect the trouble, the meat should be 
taken out, each piece thoroughly 


washed, and put down again in new 
brine and barrels. The bacon strips 
should remain in the brine 24 to 36 


days. 
After the meat has been in the 
brine a sufficient length of time it 


should be taken out, hung in the 
smokehouse, allowed to drip two or 


three days, and the smoke applied. 
If the meat is to be smoked properly 
and kept pure and sweet a good, but 


not necessarily an expensive, smoke- 
house must be erected. A cement 
floor is almost an absolute neces- 


sity, as such a floor can be easily and 
completely cleaned, while it does not 
furnish places for the “skippers” to 
live during their resting periods. If 
the meat is to be smoked correctly 
and evenly, the house must be built 
high enough so the meat, after it is 
hung, is 7 or 8 feet above the floor. 
When the meat is hung low the fire 


underneath many times heats it too 
much and the first steps towards 
spoiling are thus begun. Further- 
more; when the meat is hung close 
to the fire the smoke discolors and 
gives it a very unattractive appear- 
ance. While it is not absolutely nec- 


essary, it is far better to have the fire 
entirely outside the smokehouse and 
the smoke conducted by means of 
pipes. When this plan is followed 
the meat is never overheated by ac- 
cidental flaring up of the fire, and the 
danger from accidental fires is almost 
eliminated. The house should be 
placed in a shady but dry place, and 
the windows should be protected 
with solid wooden = shutters and 
screens so as to exclude both the 
light and the flies. 

Many farmers smoke meat at ir- 
regular intervals for 20 to 40 days, but 
there is probably nothing gained by 
prolonging the period, especially if 
the smokehouse is well made and the 
smoke is applied continuously for a 
short period. If the smokehouse wiil 
not hold the smoke, then it is neces- 
sary to prolong the smoking period. 
When the house is tight and the fire 
is kept burning continuously there 
seems to be no reason why the meat 
should be smoked more than three or 
four days. Corn cobs, hickory chips, 
and various other woods are used for 
producing the smoke; no special or 
secret virtue accompanies the smoke 
made by any one particular kind of 
wood. 


Wrap Each Piece of Meat 


S SOON as the meat has been suffi- 

ciently smoked the ventilators and 
windows should be opened and the 
warm air permitted to escape. The 
majority of farmers permit the cured 
meat to hang in the smokehouse, un- 
protected from flies and other in- 
sects, during the spring and summer 
months. This is an unwise thing to 
do, unless the house has a cement 
floor, is dark, and all’ openings are 
thoroughly protected by wire screen- 
ing. Meat which hangs unprotected 
in the average smokehouse is almost 
sure to become infested with 
pers.” 

The individual pieces of meat 
should be first wrapped closely with 
old newspapers or wrapping paper. 
They should then be placed in strong 
sacks (flour sacks will do) and each 
bag tightly tied at the top. The sacks 
should then be hung exactly where 
they are to stay until taken down to 
be eaten or sold, and painted on the 


“skip- 


outside with a solution so as to ex- 
clude all flies and “skippers.” <A thick 


paste of ordinary lime, glue, and wa- 
ter will answer the purpose very well. 
A better paste, but one somewhat 
tedious to make, may be made of the 
following materials: 
For 100 pounds of bacon: 
3.0 pounds of bartyes (barium sulphate), 
-06 pounds of glue, 
-08 pounds of chrome 


chromate), 
-40 pounds of flour, 


yellow (lead 


Fill a three or four-gallon bucket 
one-half full of water and mix in the 
flour. Dissolve the lead chromate in 


-weather for curing the meat. 


a quart of water in a separate vessel 
and add this solution and the glue to 
the flour water. Bring this to a boil 
and while boiling add the barium sul- 
phate slowly, stirring constantly. The 
solution should be applied on the 
outside of the sack with an ordinary 
paint brush. DAN T. GRAY, 
West Raleigh, N. C. 


A COLD STORAGE HOUSE FOR 
CURING MEAT 


Farmers Who Have Trouble in Sav- 
ing Meat Should Study This Plan 
of an Inexpensive Cold Storage 
Plant 


ARMERS in the South frequently 
have trouble in curing their home 
supply of meat. When the hogs are 
fat and ready for slaughtering they 
frequently have to be kept several 
weeks before there is seasonable 
With a 
simple cold storage plant on the farm, 
that can be built at a cost of $75, the 
farmer may -be entirely independent 
of the weather conditions so far as 
the curing of. his meat is concerned. 
The following is a plan of a cold 
storage house that has been used for 
the past 15 years by Mr. J. E. MclIn- 
tosh, of Luraville, Florida, with per- 
tect success: 
Plan of Cold Storage 
SiGG! HOU isiiesitc.e ss eres 6a sis 0s 8x10 feet. 
Corner Studding 4x4 inches by 8 feet long 
Intermediate studding 2x4 in. 8 feet long 
Joists are nailed on side of studding (at 
top) so that when ceiling and weather- 
boarding is nailed on, it will have a contin- 
uous air space all around. Ceiling one inch 
thick is nailed on horizontally, then on this 
a layer of insulating paper, and on this an- 
other like ceiling perpendicularly. On other 
or outer side of studding a like wall is put 
on, A beveled door made like walls 
and edges lined with felt of convenient size. 
Two layers of floor with felt between, the 
floor slanting backward and to center with 


gutter in center to drain room to back end 
into a U pipe through the wall. , 
The walls on both sides, ends 
head, inside and out, are same, 
wooden walls with paper between, 
An ice rack should be made as near the 
top as possiple, to admit 200 pound blocks of 
ice, It requires about 800 pounds of ice per 
week, The house will hold about 5,000 
pounds of meat placed in racks on sides. 
Cost, about $75. 
Cost of running is the cost of the ice and 





and over. 
viz: Two 


the wages of one man, 

This house can be built by any 
good carpenter. Care should be ex- 
ercised to see that the doors are 


properly constructed so as to give a 
perfect fit. The size of the house, of 
course, can be made larger or smaller 
than the above plan, to suit the farm- 
er’s needs. 

It is frequently the custom to pack 
shavings, sawdust or some _ other 
material in the open air space be- 
tween the walls. Experience, how- 
ever, has shown that it is much bet- 
ter to leave the air space between the 
walls open, without putting in saw- 
dust or other packing material. A 
dead air space is one of the best non- 
conductors of heat 

The meat should be cut up (with- 
out unjointing hams and shoulders) 
as soon as possible after killing; salt- 
ed thoroughly and bulked together, 
skin side down, in piles. Spread at 
night; salt again next morning and 
place in cold storage. Put not over 
200 or 300 pounds in each rack. Cross 
the pieces, leaving ventilating spaces 
through it. 

The temperature should be kept 49 
to 48 degrees. All meats weighing 
less than 15 pounds to the piece wiil 
cure in 30 days. Pieces weighing 
from 15 to 25 pounds will take 45 
days, and 40 pounds will take 60 days. 

If temperature is above 50 degrees 
the ice should be put in storage four 
or five days before the meat is put in, 
in order to bring it down to 45 de- 
grees. If temperature is 40 degrees 
or less, the ice and meat can be put 
in together. The temperature of the 
meat when put in governs to a great 
extent the amount of ice required. 

One feature that is important is to 
have a ventilated door to be used to 
give the meat fresh air when the out- 
side temperature is 40 degrees or 
lower 


H. E. SAVELY. 
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Home-Raised Pork and Sausage 








HOW TO CURE MEAT 


Hog-killing Time Is Here, and “Old 
Bill” Tells How He Does It 


Y HOGS are never put up in a pen 

to fatten for meat. They run in 
a lot of several acres, where there is 
good running water, and they are 
fattened on my own corn, raised on 
my farm. 

Along in October, November, or 
December, at whatever time the hogs 
are what I consider ready to kill, I 
keep one of my eyes on the weather 
and one on the hogs. If we have had 
several weeks of mild weather and 
one of ‘these afternoons the wind 
veers around toward the west, and it 
is clear and is turning cold rapidly, I 
immediately get on my horse and 
skirmish around to see if I can hire 
some of my neighbors to help me kill 
hogs. I get up at daylight, and by 7 
o’clock the water is boiling and we 
commence to kill, scald and clean. 

The meat is taken to the smoke- 
house and laid on strong planks 
around the walls of the house and by 
7 a.m., next day, is thoroughly cooled 
out and we cut it up. I do all the 
trimming and shaping myself. It is 
usually cut up out of doors. 

The meat is usually salted the same 
day. The salt is rubbed in, (more or 
less, dependent upon how cold the 
weather is at the time), good and 
hard, on the skin side of the hams 
and shoulders and nothing like as 
much on the flesh side. The same 
treatment though to a less extent, is 
given the middlings and jowls. I 
merely sprinkle the tenderloins, (pork 
steaks), back-bones and shave ribs. 
If I see it is getting warmer I put 
more salt on these. The hams and 
shoulders are packed into a box that 
has no open holes or seams and a 
pretty good layer of salt is left.or put 
on the flesh side of each. The mid- 
dlings do not require so much salt, 
but are packed in a separate box, as 
are the jowls, shave ribs, back-bones 
and heads. The latter are used at 
once in making souse and hogshead 
cheese. Planks are laid on top of the 
boxes, leaving no cracks for stray 
flies to get into the meat. 

I do all this part myself and take 
no chances with “Mr. Fly.” 

The meat stays there, six weeks; at 
the end of that time I take it out, 
shake the salt off, and my wife having 
saved plenty of clean, hardwood 
ashes, oak or hickory, and having 
some good black pepper on hand (re- 
collect my family, my friends and I 
eat this meat, we don’t sell it and 
therefore I am still in person on the 
job), using a sifter (swiped from the 
kitchen), the ashes are carefully 
sifted, and taking one-third pepper 
and two-thirds ashes, thoroughly 
mixed, rub this in and keep on rub- 
bing it into and onto the hams, shoul- 
ders, middlings and jowls. It goes 
into every crack and crevice. 

Then I sneeze myself out of the 
smokehouse into the dining-room and 
eat some fresh meat. Having a little 
borax on hand,I go back to the 
smokehouse and jam a little of this 
borax (not much) around the hock 
and bony part of the ham and shoul- 
ders. Then I get some binder twine 
and “hang ’em up.” Using a smoul- 
dering fire made of green hickory 
chips or chunks, this meat is smoked 
for three or four weeks, every day 
and pretty near all day. 

Shall we eat some more home-cur- 
ed bacon and eggs, “I dink so! Chim- 
iny, Krismas, it’s goot.” 

-OLE- BILE. 





*“Who is that haughty looking dark woman 
on the right?” 

“That is Signora Juarez-Torreon-Varanza- 
Quilla of Mexico.” 

“And what are those badges, buttons, and 
medals with which she is almost covered?” 





“Why, she’s a daughter of three hundred 
and twenty-nine revolutions!’—Judge. 

Enclosed find $1 money order for which 
extend my subscription to The Progressive 
Farmer one vear. I am 77 years old and 
have been taking the paper 27 or 28 years, 


I can’t get along without it now.—Bryant 
Thompson, Cameron, N. C. 


Pork Sausage on the Farm 


N MAKING sausage, only clean, 

fresh meat from healthy animals 
should be used and this meat should 
be thoroughly chilled after killing the 
animal. Meat for sausage is gener- 
ally taken from the shoulders, neck, 
and other lean trimmings, and pork 
fat is taken from the neck or back. 
In case beef is added, it may be tak- 
en from the cheek meat, neck, or oth- 
er lean trimmings. 

There are numerous ways to com- 
pound pork sausage. Lean pork trim- 
mings, or the same with a small 
amount of fat added, or combinations 
of beef and pork trimmings may be 
used, with varied selections of spices, 
The meat is first run through a chop- 
per with a one-fourth inch plate. It is 
then spread out, and spices sprinkled 
over it,and thoroughly mixed. To in- 
sure a more thorough mixing it may 
again be run through the chopper. 

Spices may be selected to suit the 
occasion, or the taste of the sausage 
maker. The spices used, and the 
amount for 100 pounds of meat, are 
as follows: Salt 1% to 3 pounds; 
saltpeter 1 to 3 ounces; sugar 5 to 10 
pounds; ground white pepper 8 to 10 
ounces; sage, rubbed fine, 4 to 12 
ounces; mace % to 1 ounce; garlic 
1 to 2 ounces; coriander 3 ounces; 
onions 4 to 8 ounces; black pepper 
8 ounces; mustard seed 2 ounces; 
ginger 2 ounces; nutmeg 34 ounces, 
etc. 

From the above list any desired se- 
lection may be used. When beef is 
added it is generally used in propor- 
tion of 20 per cent beef and 80 per 
cent lean pork trimmings. Some pre- 
fer more beef and make the propor- 
tion 45 per cent beef to 55 per cent 
pork. 

Pork sausage may be stored in 
earthen jars or crocks and covered 
with a layer of lard, or it may be 
stripped into casings made from the 
small intestines of the hog. Casings 
can generally be purchased from the 
butcher shops ready for use. 

H. S. EAKINS, 

Colorado Agricultural College. 





MAKING SAUSAGE 


ORK sausage should be made from clean, 

fresh pork only. To each three pounds of 
lean pork add one pound of fat. As the 
pork usually used for sausage is the shoul- 
der, neck and lean trimmings, the sausage 
is quite likely to be too fat unless part 
of the fat is removed and used for lard, 
Mix the fat and lean meat together in chop- 
ping. Where @ rotary cutter is used it is 
better to cut the meat twice. After it is 
cut the first time spread it out thinly and 
season, One ounce of pure, fine salt, free 
from soda, one-half ounce of ground black 
pepper, and one-half ounce of pure leaf sage, 
rubbed fine, to each four pounds of meat, 
will suit the taste of most persons. The 
seasoning should be sprinkled thinly over 
the cut meat and the meat again run 
through the cutter to mix seasoning thor- 
oughly. This method will give a more even 
mixing of the spices than can be obtained 
by working it with the hands, For imme- 
diate use the sausage may be packed away 
in stone jars or crocks, to be sliced for fry- 
ing. Many people stuff it into casings made 
from the small intestines of the hog. When 
this is done the intestines must be turned 
inside out and carefully cleaned, 

A good substitute for casings may be had 
in narrow muslin bags, These, when filled, 
should be 2% or 3 inches in diameter and 18 
to 24 inches long. Stuff the sausage. in 
tightly by hand and hang in a cool place, 
If the sausage is to be kept for some time, 
melted lard should be rubbed over the out- 
side of the bag. This excludes the air. Sau- 
sage may be kept for some time in a large 
jar if a thin coat of lard is poured over the 
top, or for a longer time if the sausage be 
cooked a little befére covering with lard. 

Mixed sausage may be made from a mix- 
ture of beef and pork in almost any propor- 
tion. It is the custom on many farms to 
kill three or four hogs and a beef during the 
winter for the year’s supply of meat. When 
this plan is followed a nice supply of sau- 
sage can be made from the trimmings. Sau- 
sage should not contain too much fat. A 
good proportion is two pounds of lean pork, 
one pound of fat pork, and one pound of 
lean beef. Chop together fine and season 
the same as pork sausage, Pack in jars, 
muslin bags or casings. Many people prefer 
this to clear pork sausage, as it is not so fat, 





We have intimated in previous articles 
that the real trouble in the South was not an 
excessive crop of cotton or lowered prices on 
account of the war, but the system of land- 
lordism that in a manner compels the tenant 
to grow cotton and cotton only: and that 





there will be no real relief until this system 
is broken up. We have felt, if we did not 
express the hope, that the present crisis will 
lead to the breaking up of these large es- 
tates and their settlement by men who will 
own their land and farm it on modern lines, 
and who will not feel that working on the 
farm is a disgrace or in any sense lowers 


them.—Wallace’s Farmer, 


THE TENANT ALONE IS TO BLAME 





Mr. Murphree Takes Issue With 
President Barrett and Says It Is 
the Tenant’s Own Fault if He Per- 
sists in the All-cotton Rut 


NDER the heading “The White 

Tenant and the All-cotton Sys- 
tem” The Progressive Farmer pub- 
lished recently an article written by 
Mr. Charles S. Barrett, President of 
the National Farmers’ Union, and I 
would be so bold as to differ with 
Mr. Barrett as to the present condi- 
tion of the white tenant resulting 
from want of judgment in following 
the all-cotton system in his farm op- 
erations. I am a farmer and have 
white tenants, and have had for some 
years. I write not only from years 
of observation but actual experience 
with white tenants. 

I take the same position as to the 
present condition of the tenant in re- 
gard to the present condition of the 
landlord farmer. He and he alone is 
responsible for the disastrous results 
from the system of farming which he 
has pursued in the past, and the solu- 
tion remains with him and him alone. 
The trouble has always been that 
the farmer has taken it for granted 
that he is oppressed by some one and 
some other fellow is responsible for 
his failures. The press and the pol- 
iticians are largely responsible for 
this. I have no patience with that 








MORE 


Sawmnill Profits 


Sawmill profits depend on service. Real ser- 
vice means constant operation at smallest 
expense and least trouble. It’s the man with 
the all-round service outfit who makes the 
big money. 


“GEISER” 


Sawmills 


are service mills—the mills for profit. So simple 
that they do not require a skilled mechanic to set 
them up. Saw guide adjustable while saw is run- 
ning—long, self-oiling boxes for exles can be filled 
without resting mill—mandrel adjustment exact— 
accurate—set works adjustable to 1-16 of an inch. 


Write for Free Book giving el! the reasons why 
the Geiser will give you service and profit. 





Emerson-Brantingham Implement Co. 
(Incorporated) 


#810 W. Iron Street 


Rockford, Ill. 

















DON’T STOP SPRAYING 
It is easier to keep up than to catch up. It takes two 
Outside years for trees to bear after the foliage 








old cry—the poor farmer. It is hu- 
man to blame some one else for your 
mistakes, but we are more apt to do 
so if the whole world is eternally try- 
ing to make us do so. The criticism 
of Mr. Barrett will not apply in my 
community, and it happens to be that 
community in which Mr. Barrett was 
born and raised. I take the position 
that it is an injustice to the farmer 
to attempt to shift his individuality 
to the shoulders of some one else. 

One of the greatest tasks that I 
have had as landlord has been to 
force my white tenants to get away 
from the all-cotton idea. This fall I 
have even refused to rent my land to 
any one who wants to plant cotton 
as a main crop for 1915. And I con- 
tend that cheap credit and this uni- 
versal attempt to rob the poor farm- 
er of his responsibility have been po- 
tent factors in bringing about this 
condition. The tenant is no different 
from any other class of farmers. 
There is no attempt in the mercantile 
world around about here to force the 
tenant to plant anything that is not 
to his interest. The truth is that asa 
class they are very hard to force into 
any methods contrary to their own 
judgment. 

I firmly believe that all this hue 
and cry about the distressed farmer, 
and more distressed tenant, is and 
has been all rot. And those who have 
been teaching the people that the 
general government should buy this 
distressed cotton (as they call it,) 


and that the states should pass laws | 


compelling the farmer to reduce his 
acreage to cotton 50 per cent, have 
done more to prevent a readjust- 
ment of methods to meet the condi- 


| or the Factory 


Pumps. - 
Bucket, 4 Power 


Bronze 
0 

and Traction Spray- 
ers include 70 combi- 
nations for orchard, 
field, garden, poul- 
m try house and home 
uses. Our ‘‘Spray’’ 
booklet shows how 
you can buy barrel 
or Bucket Sprayer 
now and id to 
larger uses when you 
need it. Ask your 
dealer to show this 
~ line and write us for 
“Spray ’’ booklet 


Lj Use In any wegen, 1224 Mag = Ages 
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dar, both free. 
-CO., Box 894 _ Gren N. J. 


KITSELMAN FENCE 


wa eag epee) We make you 
(Get It From the same prion 



































Ai 


Direct 


save you money. 
Look at these 


25% c arod for 60-in. poultry fence 
$1.45 for 80 rod spool of Ideal 
Barbed Wire. Large free Catalog showing 100 
Styles of Farm, Poultry and Lawn Fence. 


KITSELMAN BROS. Box 84 Muncie, Ind. 


KELLY DUPLEX ane 
Easiest Running Mill Made. Fully Guaranteed 


Grinds ear corn, shelled corn, oats, 
wheat, barley, rye, kaffir corn, cotton 













hopper for grinding small 
grain and ear corn at the 


with double set of grind- 

ers orburrs. Haveagrind-. 

bing surface of just double 

is of equal 

size, therefore, do twice as 

much work. Requires 26% less power. Especially adapted 
for gasoline engines. We make 7 sizes. Write for Free Catalog. 


DUPLEX MILL & MFG. CO., BOX 313 SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 














tions brought about by the war than 
any price of cotton that has obtained. 
Under the war pressure the farmer 


has been and is today the most inde- | 


pendent citizen in America. The war 
is not the sole cause of low prices for 
cotton. If there had been no war we 
could not have expected high prices 
for our 16,000,000 bales of cotton. We 
have sown in folly, let us reap our re- 
ward, that we may profit thereby in 
the future. A. O. MURPHREE, 
Barnesville, Ga. 





We have thousands of bushels of 
apples, but it doesn’t seem like we can 
get any market for them. We are 
breeding the Holstein cattle and the 
Duroc-Jersey hogs. We are trying to 
get a market for our poultry, but we 
have to take the speculator’s prices 
or the man who buys for a profit or 
per cent. We have lots of turkeys. 
The Union members grow lots of cab- 
bage and are shipping lots of-them. 
We codperate with our county sales- 
man. We have not got any ware- 


house.—J. H. Davis, Toecane, N. C. 





A CHRISTMAS GIFT 
For the Boy 


A Stevens Single Shot Rifle or a Single 
Barrel Shotgun, 


We will send the Rifle as a reward for 
sending us Five Great Three-in-Gne Dol- 
lar Clubs and the Shotgun for Eight 
Three-in-One Dollar Clubs, or for small- 
la (er clubs and a small remittance extra. 

Read the-offer in the issue of Novem- 
ber 7th or write us and we will tell you 
more about it. Address 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 














PRAIRIE STATE INCUBATORS 
Famous for hatching chicks that live, 
Reliable — economical — fireproof. 
sizes, $9 . Only incubators that hav. 
tap jiant heat, down draft ventilation an 
applied moisture, Write us today. 
PRAIRIE STATE INCUBATOR CO. 
124 Main Strect Homer City, Pa. 


Ducks, Geese, Turkeys, Pigeons and Dogs, We are the 
POULTRY, (cks. producers of thoroughbred poultry in the world, 
Our stock has wonthe leading honorsin America’s largest shows. Breeds 
are raised om separate farms.’ Send (10) cents for color-plate book. 
Ittells how to make money with poultry; description of houses 
and rlans; how to feed; etc. United Pouliry Farms, Box 2 Hope,Ind 


rKANT-KLOG SPRAYER 


9 sizes of sprays from one nozzle. Starts 
or stops instantly—saves solutiun and 
work. Send forcatalog. Agents want 
ochester Spray Pump Co. 
224 Br 


















Rochester, 














Save your papers and get a binder. 




























































































when you spray with 


“SCALECIDE” 


— the spray that’s endorsed the country over 
as ‘The one great dormant spray.’’ Mixed 1 
to 15, it kills every scale it reaches or you get 
your money back. Guarantee with every pack- 
age. It’s easily prepared, non-corrosive and 
non-clogging. bbl. equals 3bbls. iime sul- 
phur. Destroys eggs, larvae and fungi in 
dormant state. Simple, safe, economical. 
Send for free booklet, ‘‘Scalecide, the Tree 

Saver." Write today, to Dept. 93 
B. G. PRATT CO. 
50 Church St., New York City 














teat 

ndard the 

World Over. 
We build 


earts for 
general use, 








trotting-bred horses, exercising draft horses, 
@nd for rural mail carriers for one horse 
or a pair. Not the ae but the best. 
Write for Cat. S. Addre 


. ®. FRAZIER @ 00... AURORA, ILL | 





ig mors 2 Air-tight 


Perfect-fitting doors make the silo 
absolutely air-tight. That keeps the 
ensilage sweet and fresh down to last 
forkful. Quick, easy eink Meer Seta 
hammer or wrench needed. Str ng 
steel hoops form easy ladder. Built 
to lasta lifetime— of White or Yellow 
Pine, Oregon Fir or Cypress. You 
may pay more money, but you can’t 
buy a better silo. ur motto is 
Quality, Write today for free catalog. 
ECONOMY SILO & MFG. CO. 
Box38-M, Frederick, Md 






















Strongest, most durable made. Basic ¥ 
open hearth wire. Double galvanized, 
mpare our qualityand prices withothers. 
Bargain Prices — Direct From Factory 
—— We boro gr aed —13 Cents Per Rod Up 
hi here. Wri y. 
or Eree fonse book and cample wtact” f 


& WIRE 
Cleveland, 








1 1 3% cts. a rod 
fora 26 in. high fence; 
417 1-4c. &@ rod for 47iuch high 
stock fence: 281-2carodfora 
? 50-inch heavy poultry fence. Sold 
direct tothe farmer on 30 Days 
Free iba aa barb wire, 60 


rod spool, $1.40. Catalog free. 
INTERLOCKING FENCE Co. 
BOX C-5 MORTON, ILLINOIS. 









For 60 years _the leading standard 
mill of America. Grinds feed for 
stock, table corn meal, rye, graham 
or buckwheat flour, Lasts a lifetime. 
A boy can operate and keep it in 
order, Ask for our ‘‘Book on Mills 
and 80 day free trial plan. 


Nordyke & piermon Co.(Est. 1851) 
1276 Morris St., ., Indianapolis, Ind. 











































INCUBATOR 
: poe BROUDER 
Both ad : 0 ¢ 
tS Calif. Redwood, 0 } a 
estos and 


AS galvanized 
> walls, = 
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IRONCLAD INCUBATOR co. oom. 95 Racine, Wis. 











Consider the S 
Be 


The bee that gathers the honey doesn’t stay 
in thehive. She flies abroad and gathers her 
own livi ing—carrying the surplus home. 

Consider the bee. Just as she gathers her 
living and surplus abroad—you can gather 
yours by adverti: ing. 
Don’t be a “drone 

workers.”’ 








*! Join our hive of 











~ 

Four Splendid Presents 
FOR A CLUB OF TWO 

The Neverrip Stitcher 

The Hawkeye Plier 

The Crocedile Wrench 

And the Three Sheet Wall Map and 

Livestock Chart 

ALL FOUR FOR TWO 


Three-in-One Dollar Clubs, and 20 Cents 
xtra, or for two Progressive Farmer 
Subscriptions for one year each, without 
an extra remittance. Address 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 
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LIVESTOCK AND DAIRY 








SHEEP FOR THE SOUTHERN 
FARMER 


Properly Handled, Sheep Pay Well— 
A Good Sire, Frequent Change of 
Pastures, and Green Feed in Win- 
ter Are Essential 


T WAS nota simple happening that 
“shepherds abiding in the fields, 
keeping watch over their flocks by 
night,” were the first to be entrusted 
with the fact of the birth of our 
Savior, for they were men of kindly 
mien; men who thought deeply; men 
of discretion; men of faith and cour- 
age. To such men may weighty mat- 
ters be trusted ever, and of such 
qualities are great shepherds almost 
always possessed. 

The sheep is the most dependent of 
all of our domesticated creatures; the 
least courageous, depending upon the 
shepherd not only for food and shel- 
ter, but for protection and guidance; 


and being withal such a simple ani- 


mal, he who would be successful in 
its handling must be possessed of a 
goodly store of patience. 

Practically all great breeders of 


has 
known 
of 
have been 
the qui 
and this being the case, | 
judge that these are qualifications 
that must be inherent in the fash- 
ioners of the great herds of sheep. 


sheep that I have known—and 
been my good fortune 
the most 
American shepherds 
of the 
mentioned ; 


to have 


some of successful our 
pos- 
sessed most of ilities 


A Good Sire Necessary 


HERE are thousands of men, how- 

ever, who while lacking in the es- 
sentials that are the necessary equip- 
ment of the true sheep breeder, are 
in position to take the sires produced 
by the master breeders, mate them 
with some females that are grades at 
most, or perhaps only “sheep,” and 
by common sense, reasonable care 
and management, make the _ flock 
most profitable as a dollar getter and 
a farm cleaner. 

Of all the sires we have used during 
our experience of 30 years, the mut- 
ton-bred sire stands in a class by 
himself as an improver of scrub 
stock. Let him be a broad-headed 
fellow, with as much “arch” 
ble in his nose, short neck, broad top 
from end to end, short legs, and a 
vile disposition, and it is indeed won- 
derful how he will stamp his image 
upon his offspring out of even the 
“woods ewes. 


as possi- 


The above gives a hint as to how I 
would advise the novice to start in 
sheep breeding, and I would insist 


t the start be made in a mod- 
way; let the inexperienced 
man stock his farm to the limit with 


ever tha 


est for 


sheep and he will be surprised, within 
three years, at the number of trou- 
bles that may come to one flock of 
sheep. But where mutton sheep ar 
kept in. small bands, moved often 
from one part of the farm to another 
during the warm months, given a dry 


shed—open to the south—to which to 


retire in times of winter 


storms, and 

bundant exercise at all times, the 

health of the animals seems to keep 

as good as that of any of our classes 
livestock, 

The frequent shifting of flocks dur- 
ing the summer months seems the 
only practical means we have for 
combating the stomach worm that is 
unquestionably -the greatest foe of 


the sheep in the Southeast: and in un- 
favorable lambs kept 
through the heated period will occur 
in spite of best attention along this 
line. This the reason we always 
eet our grade lambs on the market at 
the earliest possible moment each 
spring; and this means that the little 
fellows must be dropped early, while 
“Jack Frost” is yet flirting danger- 
ously with maiden “Spring Time” 
To pass this important time in the 
life of the flock with any success pro- 
vision must have been made ahead. 
Exercise, as mentioned previously, the 
ewe must have enjoyed without limit 


seasons loss 


is 





all winter. And even exercise and 
fresh air are not the only matters to 
which attention must be given, and 
it is very fortunate we are in the 
Southeast, that the other essential is 


within the reach of every moderately 


good farmer and is demanded as 
strongly for the good of his farm as 
for the safety and best condition of 


his flock. 
I am sure you have already guessed 
but will state anyway that refer- 
ence is had to green winter-growing 
crops. If the ewes in taking their ex- 
ercise are privileged to walk over 
fields made green with rye, crimson 
clover, vetch,.oats and wheat, herds- 
grass and sapling clover, and—in the 
mountains, bluegrass, any or all of 
these—then will the ewes come up to 
the “bedding” ground at night “puff- 
ing and blowing,” and to the yearn- 
ing sheds in February and March 
with abundant flesh and full udders, 
ready to give birth to sturdy lambs, 
that are insured a successful, short 
life pilgrimage, because of having al- 
ways at hand a “full dinner pail.” 
The lack of this last the cause 
of more disowning of lambs by their 
mothers than all things put to- 
gether, and I have seen sheep-owners 


is 


else 


—can’t call them shepherds—kick a 
poor, emaciated ewe for failure to 
own her offspring, when he should 
have been standing instead in front 
of a strong codperative kicking ma- 
chine (say codperative machines for 
such a machine is badly needed by 


almost all of us sometime during the 


year, and why not have the owner- 
ship codperative?), and receive the 
treatment deserved by men _ who 


starve dumb animals 
unable to perform the 
erhood. 

With the green food the ewe will 
need a light feed only of good dry 
hay, and as the lambing time ap- 
proaches we have found it well to 
feed a small portion of cottonseed 
meal, one-fourth to one-half pound 
per day per ewe. 


Care of the Lambs 
N THE shed let there 


boxes three by four 
may be placed the mothers with 
twins until the lambs learn to come 
to the table in a polite manner. Any- 
one who has seen a good motherly 
ewe fretting herself over the fool 
notions of a couple of big-headed, 
creoked-backed, gimble-legged lambs 
will realize at once that the privacy 
of a little room all her own is greatly 
needed at such times. 

The ewe lambs—if any are be 
kept for breeders—should be docked 
any time after they are a week old, 
while the ram lambs well be 
allowed to flop their until they 


until they 
duties 


are 
of moth- 


be a few 
feet in which 


to 


may as 
tails 





go to the butcher, as they seem to de- 
rive some enjoyment from the exer- 
cise, and the children, who look on, a 
great deal more. And it is only for 
90 to 120 days anyway, for by the 
first to last of May they should be 
ready to leave the farm and 
next on the tables of the “idl 

no other class being able to 
such luxury. 

Let us see now if we can gather up 
the thoughts of this paper: 


1. The necessity for the 
mutton-bred 

2. The small band of ewes, chang- 
ed to different Bast. et every 10 days 


prepotent, 
sire; 


or two weeks; 
3. The green pasture crops, and 
the dry shed for the lambing time. 


And then, 
to dip the 
shearing 


in addition, don’t forget 
sheep at least twice after 
in April, to guard against 
external parasites, such as_ scab, 
ticks and lice. 

A small band of ewes treated in the 
manner described will make nothing 
of returning a 100 per cent income on 
any farm any year. 


A. L, FRENCH. 





If you have any neighbors who do not read 
The Progressive Farmer, send us their names 
and we will send them some sample copies. 
Then call on them and ask them to sub- 
ecribe. 
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GOOD WORK BY THE BOYS’ PiG 
CLUBS 

Little Stories That Show How the 

Boys Are Learning How to Handle 


Livestock, at the Same Time Giving 
Dad an Object Lesson 


LOUISIANA boy, Roy Brown by; 
name; Leesville, his home, wanted 
enough to qualify as a member of the 
Boys’ Pig Clubs of his state, that he 
swept out the schoolhouse and earn- 
ed the necessary $10 to buy the pig. 
With his well-earned money he 
bought a pure-bred, and he knew pigs 
well enough to pick a good one. So 
well did the pig respond to his treat- 
ment that said pig throve splendidly 
and was fit to go to the State Fair. 
When his pig had there faced the 
august committee of awards and gave 
the best account of itself it could ren- 
der, lo! Roy’s pig headedthe list! It 
had taken first prize of the whole state, 
with all the emoluments appertaining 
thereto, as the lawyers would say. 
An Alabama Pig Ciub boy 
vision of little baby pigs, the joy of 
watching them grow, a feeling of pro- 
prietorship in even their squeals, and 
then at the age of about eight weeks 


RAV OSV FF Fea 


had a 





to become objects of bartering at not 
less than $10 per pig. The dream came 
true, and the mother hog, a pure- 
bred, gave him a litter with the first 
installment bringing him $100, with 
the sow still left to eat the story, 


the extent of two install- 
year. 


even to 
ments a 

Incidents 
among 


might be 
Southern boys wh 
ed the Pig Clubs. Under the direction 
of the Bureau of Animal Industry of 
the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture and the state colleges of 
agriculture, these Pig Clubs were 
formed, first in Louis then in 
Alabama, and next in Georgia, while 
most of the other Southern states 
will be organized into Pig Clubs with- 
in a year. 


multiplied 


o have join- 


lalla, 


It is the members of the Boys’ Corn 
Clubs who are most ready to join the 
Pig Clubs. Girls are not barred, and 
in some of the clubs there are quite 
as many girls boys. 

As the Boys’ Corn Clubs were used 
as a method for introducing new and 


as 


better ways of raising corn under 
scientific methods, just so the Boys’ 
Pig Clubs are to be used in introduc- 


ing a newer and bett er method of pig 
raising “er the scientists have dis- 

















covered. The South has learned its 
most valuable lessons about growing 
corn from the boys. Men could 
scarcely be reached a better way, 
since it has been demonstrated by 
the boys themselves that their meth- 
od will produce the most corn, at the 
least cost. Just so it may be expected 
that the boys will teach their fathers 
how to produce pork cheaper and 
better than they have been pro- 
ducing it 

The use of the pure-bred is empha- 
sized as the first principle of econom- 
ical pig growing. A re rot 
is emphasized as consider- 
ation. In the South, where it is pos- 
sible to grow a succession of crops 
that will provide pa 2 
round, the crops to 
vital importance. A ( 
ation is to provide a beet etal ration 
of other feeds from the crops that 
can be best grown on the farm. How 
to feed and handle a pig for breeding 
purposes in one way and a pig for 
pork in another way, how to house, 
how to slaughter, how to preserve 


and ey 


are being 


and pack, 
parcel post 
Club agents. 


en how to ship by 


taught by Pig 


conditions of 
include the long 


Under the 
the South, which 
grazing season, the peanut which the 
hogs harvest from the ground, and 
the low cost of corn which the Boys’ 


favoring 


Corn Clubs have demonstrated, it is 
claimed by the Pig Club organizers 
that pigs can be brought up to 


slaughter at a cost of only three cents 
per pound or even less, 
CHAS. A. WHITTLE, 


Athens, Ga. 




















Saturday, December 19, 1914] 
HE BEGAN WITH ONE $10 PIG} 


Now Mr. Simmons Expects to Sell 
$1,000 Worth of Livestock and Meat 
Next Year—You Can Make a Start 
the Same Way 





HAVE been reading everything I 

could find bearing on the position 
we farmers have found ourselves 
placed in, trying to find if there was 
anything that would lead us out of 
the woods, so to speak. 

First, the Government was going to 
lend us money on our cotton. Later 
it was our staté; the state was going 
to buy the cotton at nine cents per 
pound. And now last and least I must 
say, is the $135,000,000 syndicate. So 
going all over this it brings you back 
to where we began, and to the same 
conclusion I came to several years 
ago. That conclusion is: More and 
better livestock is the only solution 
of the problem. 

3ut when we come to this conclus- 
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WHERE TO BUY PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK 























“THE HORSES YOU WANT ARE HERE,” 


BUY HORSES BY MAIL 


Running-Walkers 
Riding and Driving Horses for all purposes 
Stallions, Mares, Geldings 

The Kentucky Kind at Breeder’s Prices 
First cost under a positive guarantee. 
for literature. 
your wants. 


GLENWORTH FARMS, Home of Bohemian King, 
ALLEN S. EDELEN, Owner, 


Fox-Trotters 


u Write today 
For best service accurately describe 


25 Main St., Burgin, Ky. 

















ion, we are still up against it. Where 
are the funds coming from to buy | 
with? Well, hoping my experience 
will be some incentive to others, not 
to go and do likewise, but to go and 
do better, I will give it as follows: 

A few years ago, owing to a very 





PEDIGREED PERCHERON STALLION 


For Sale ata Bargain 


I have for sale a pure-bred Percheron Stallion, weight about 2000 lbs, age 6 
years. I invite investigation. Write for information or, better, come and see. 


TOM FARNSWORTH, Greeneville, Tenn. 











BERKSHIRES 
SELWYN FARMS 








wet year, I found myself in the hole, 
having made a very short crop of cot- 
ton, but a fine yield of corn. Seeing 


an agricultural journal offering $10 | 


for the best article on corn growing, 
J submitted an article and -won the 
$10. Now, what should I do with the 
$10? I had 40 holes to drop it in and 
it would not fill any, so I decided to 
buy me a registered gilt and see what 
I could make out of same. I bought a 
Duroc-Jersey, and later bought me a 
sire of the same breed, and began 
raising and adding to from time to 
time as I would sell and could afford 
it, until I have eight sows of this 
breed and two sires of the best blood 
lines. 

Lately have added to my herd sev- 


eral Berkshires, as I occasionally 
found some customers partial to 
this breed. Have also bought me 


some Red Poll cows and a bull, and 
traded for some mares, and am rais- 
ing some colts for sale each year. 

I have sold $500 worth of breeding 
stock, pork, and products in the last 
12 months from my hogs, and hope to 
increase this to $1,000 in 1915, as lI 


only intend planting 35 acres of 
cotton in 1915 instead of 85 as in 
1914. Hence I shall have more time 


to attend to my livestock in the way 
of growing the proper crops for them, 
and I find to be a successful livestock 
farmer, one has to know what to 
grow, when to grow, and what forms 
a balanced ration for young growing 
stock. 

I fenced off a half dozen or more 
small fields and have them planted at 
present as follows: Abruzzi rye and 
rape, oats, vetch, rape and. clover; 
one planted early in September, rape, 
vetch, rye, crimson and bur clover; 
oats in another to hog off when ripe; 
Later will plant other crops, so as to 
raise them without going in the barn 
for much of their feed bill. 

This is on a rented place, and here- 
tofore have been forced to put in a 
larger acreage in cotton to meet the 
heavy cash rental, but have rented 
on a different basis for 1915, viz: So 
many bushels of the different kinds 
of grain. This is the plan most land- 
owners are following here now, and it 
is much better than the former. 

D. J. SIMMONS, 

Florence County, S. C. 


> 





Editorial Comment.—This is a good 
illustration of “growing” into stock- 
raising rather than “going” into it. 
Surely every land-owning farmer can 
arrange somehow to get at least one 
registered pig, even though he may 
not be able to get one so cheap as 
Mr. Simmons was able to do several 
years ago. “Buy a pig” and get ready 
for “Diversification and Independence 
in 1915.” 





If you have livestock to sell, now is the 
time to advertise. There was never more 
interest in livestock husbandry than right 
wow. Get into the game and get your share. 








| EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop., Charlotte, N. C. 
| BERKSHIRES, HOLSTEIN and JERSEY CATTLE 
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Lee’s Premier 3rd, cost $1,100, his sire sold for $1,500, 
his dam sold for $1,500. 
Keystone Baron Duke, the Grand Champion Boar at 
the International Live Stock Show, Chicago, 1910. 
Offspring of either Boar for sale at reasonable prices. 
All hogs guaranteed cholera immune. 
Registered Jersey and Holstein Cattle. 
Calves of either sex or breed for sale. 
Buy from the best and most noted herd in the South. 














Mills Premier Duke No. 176,602 
SUPERBLY BRED BERKSHIRES. 
We can furnish for immediate shipment boars, 
gilts and pigs of either sex, sired by the following 


great boars: Mills Premier Duke, No. 176,602- 
Gillucas Art Prince 3rd, No. 189,420; Black Ar- 
182,898; and Rival’s Masterpiece, No 
136,964. Pairs and trios furnished no akin. 
Registered Shropshire lambs, ewes and rams, 
sired by Davison’s 2508, Association No. 344,092. 
KIMBALL FARM, Oxford, N. C. 














Fancy Berkshires 


Berkshire Pigs of 
ideal. type, best 
of breeding, 3 mo. 
old and over, $15, (li" 
$20 and $25, ac- W/#i eRe 
cording to size, age and breeding. 
Registered with as good pedigree as 
can be written. They are out of 
large, well bred, mature sows, sired 
by three of the best boars in Geor- 
ge, ane good enough to go into any 
erd. 


FAIR VIEW FARM, Palmetto, Ga. 
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Berkshire Gilts 0! ,best tyne and 


for spring litters. $33.00 each 
R. P. STEINHEIM 


O. I. C’s. 





9 A 
0. I. Cc S. lot of Prize-winning boars. 
special price on 8 to 10 weeks old Pigs for De- 
cember delivery; all from prize-winning stock. 


-Q.0 ° 
Bedford City, Va., R. F. D. No. 2. 
0.1. C’s 
oe Be ¢ large sows and sired by Champion 


boars. Bred gilts, service boars and open gilts. 
Pigs $18.00 per pair, no-akin. 


W. I. OWEN, Route 2, Bedford City, Va. 
DUROC-JERSEYS 





Pure-bred stock, all ages, out of 











WEST WIND STOCK FARM 


DUROC - JERSEYS 


Pigs and Hogs from 8 Weeks to 12 Months Old. 

Herd of 200 to pick from. Nothing but the 

| | best shipped for breeding purposes. Quality 
and breeding unexcelled. 

S. D. O’NEAL, Prop., VAUCLUSE, VA. 














Sows all sold again! Justa few 
Duroc-Jerseys more to book! Money-making 
———_——"_ Boars by Ideal Pearl 77318. Book- 


ing at $10.00. You can’t beat them. Quick action. 


W.W. SHAY, Cruso, N.C. 
REGISTERED DUROC-JERSEY PIGS 


Are staple as gold dollars. We offer a magnifi- 
cent lot of three to five months old pigs at prices 
you can pay. Buy a Pig! Buy one of ours! Do it now! 
SHEFFIELD BROS. Box 19, Oakland, Tenn. 
POLAND-CHINAS 


PLP 
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= y's Jeabe goers eye 
a imited number of Pigs 
Poland Chinas by_“‘Gray Perfection Jr,” 
and other noted boars. The best strains of liv- 
ing hogs represented in thisherd. Sowsin pigs and 
Boars and Sows of all ages. Send te headquarters and 
get the best, from the oldest and largest herd of Poland- 
hinas in this State, at one-half Western prices. Ad- 
dress, J. B. GRAY, Fredericksburg, Va. 


POLAND CHINA PIGS 


From Large Progressive Boars and Sows. 
te E, BROWN, MURFREESBORO, TENN. 


























‘A DOLLAR DOWN AND 
THE PIGS YOURN" 


= 





WRITE. 
OCCONEECHEE FARM. 


A PRDIGREE. WITH EVERY PX“ DURHAM.NC. 














LAST CALL FOR 1914. 


| One fine pedigreed Poland-China Boar, fifteen 

| (15) pure-bred{Southdown rams, two Collie pups 
and pedigreed Essex pigs for immediate ship- 
ment. L. G. JONES, Tobaccoville, N. C. 


Pp PO'.AND Big-Type Spring Boars and Gilts, Yearling 
Gea yop Boars, fall Pigs and Angus Cattle. 
# J. ®. Vissering, Box 7, Alton, Ill. 


eS 
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—TAMWORTH PIGS 


Immuned service boars, all ages. English, Cana- 
dian or American bred. Farrowed by 600 to 1200 
Ib. Champion sows, sired by 800 to 1100 1b. Grand 











Pigs were eight to ten weeks old September 
12. Strictly first-class. GET A PAIR TODAY. 


Windy Heights Berkshire Farm, Sycamore, Va. 


BERKSHIRES OF QUALITY 


Champion boars. Largest registered prize-winning 
immuned herd in the South. Won 218 premiums, 
21 champions,9 grand champions and 5 trophy 
cups at eight shows in 1913. 


DUTCH FORK TRUCK FARM, Columbia, S. C. 








ER, Brooks, Ga 


lot of choice bred Gilts, also a | 



















Originators of the 
amous QO. 1. C. 
Swine 1863. 


Two 0O.I1.C. Hogs 
Weigh 2806 lbs. 


Why lose profits breeding 
and feeding scrub hogs? Pod 
Two of our O. 1. 
weigh 2306 Ibs. 
ou sample pair of these 
amous hogs on time and 
give agency to first applicant. We 
are originators, most extensive breeders 
and shippers of thoroughbred hogs in the 
world. All foreign shipments 


U. S. Govt. Inspected 


We have bred the O. I. C. Hogs for 51 years 
and have never lost a hog with cholera a 
or any other contagious disease. 


~~ 


for Free Book Th 
‘or Free hx 
Hog from Birth to Sale % 


















THE L. B. SILVER CO, 
508 Vickers Bldg., Cleveland, Q. 


HOLSTEINS 


Vee 
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Purebred Registered 
HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 


In a bulletin published by the Minne- 
sota Experiment Station, Professor Thom- 
as P. Cooper estimates that a cow that 
aobeggen 4 only 4,000 pounds of milk per 
year will cause her owner a loss of 
during her lifetime, seas 

He figures that a 5,000-pound cow i 

Or “J 4 ~ 
worth $25; a 6,000-pound cow is worth 
$67; an 8,000-pound cow is wort $150, 
and a 10,000-pound cow is worth $230, 

Find out what your cows are worth. 
Find out what pure-bred registered Hol- 
steins are doing. 

Send for Free Illustrated Descriptive Booklest 
The Holstein-Friesian Association of America, 
Box 180, Brattleboro, Vt. 
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' Holsteins and Guernseys | 


100 head high grade cows and heife 

and to freshen. Splendid individuals: heavy 

milkers. All bred to registered bulls. Also 

eo alg Yo ae 2. La bull 
% rade Holste I i 

calves, All tuberculin tested. a 
E TO 


N FARM 
Elkton, : 


Maryland. 
A 
-HEREFORDS _ 
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Mapleton Farm Registered Polled 


Hereford Cattle 


Young stock of both sex for sale. Satisface 
tion guaranteed. 


B. F. SHELTON, Speed, N. C. 











HEREFORDS 
For Sale. 
33 Bulls 15 months old. 
40 Bulls 20 months old. 
50 Heifers 12 to 20‘months. 
55 Heifers and Bull calves. 
35 Heifers unregistered,15 months. 


H. C. TAYLOR, ROANOK 
Howard Co. ~~ 




















Extra choice, young registered Hereford bulls and heif. 
ers forsale. Also 5 high class regist ulls 
forsale. BEST HERD IN THE SOUTHS aunt 
GILTNER SROTHERS, 3 EMINENCE, KY. 


| JERSEYS 











RAPP AD AA 


OAKWOOD FARM 


R. L. SHUFORD, Prop. 
NEWTON, NORTH CAROLINA, 


Buy a BULL with COTTON 


Will pay 10c a Ib. for cotton on 
this Bull, dropped May 19,.1914. 
Dam’s test 365.87 lbs. butter. 


Price $50.00 


GUERNS EY Ss 
Guernseys and Berkshires 


Registered Guernsey Bulls and high grade Heifers. 
Berkshire Boars ready for service. Pigs either sex. 
Masterpiece and Longfellow strains. Direct, 


Wyldwood Farm, Cornwell, S. C. 
SHORTHORNS 


“SHORTHORN CATTLE 


Watch for our Shorthorns at the Fairs. Write 
for prices on what you want. 


LESPEDEZA FARM, 





























Hickory Valley, Tenn, 











BERKSHIRES OF CHOICE BREEDING. 


sows farrowed March and April; Three young 





One young sow due to farrow December; four young 
boars 


farrowed March and April; ares: young boars farrowed 


August. All good ones. Will be sold at reasonable 
price. Come and see or write. 
B. P. WILLIAMSON, Raleigh, N. C. 


Pigs, bred gilts and boars 


Tamworths. ready for service for sale at 

reasonable prices. All well bred and none but 

good individuals offered for sale. 
WESTVIEW 


STOCK FARM 
D. J. LYBROOK, Mgr. R. 1, 


Winston-Salem, N. C, 





Father Would Like It 
The Delta Electric Hand Lamp would 
make a splendid Christmas present. You 
ean get it free for a Club of Three, Ad- 
dress 
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can tell by a man’s farm whether 
he réads it or not.” 





The Progressive Farmer Company 
(Incorporated under the laws of North Carolina.) 


119 W. Hargett St., Raleigh, N. C. 








CLARENCE POE, 
TAIT BUTLER, 
B. L. MOSS, 

W. F. MASSEY, 


President and Editor 

Vice-President and Editor 

Managing Editor 

Contributing Editor 

JOHN S. PEARSON, Secretary-Treasurer 

J.A. MARTIN, . : : : ‘ Advertising Manager 
J. L. Mogford, General Representative 





O EACH and every member of our big and 

ever-growing Progressive Farmer Family: We 
wish you a very happy Christmas—and as the sim- 
ple recipe for realizing this wish, just try to make 
-somebody else happy! 





Y ORGANIZATION, pooling their cotton seed 

and standing together for fair prices, farmers 
in some sections of the South are now getting “a 
ton of meal for a ton of seed.” What is the ex- 
change basis in your section? 





No’ and then our farmers abuse millionaires 
for being money-mad, but we ought never to 
forget that there are also a lot of close-fisted 
farmers who own only a few thousands but yet 
worship their pitiful little money god as slavishly 
as Carnegie or Rockefeller probably ever did. 
Read the story of “Farmer Grind, Failure,” on an- 
other page. 





HE present one-year renting system in the 

South must go, and there is no better time to 
hasten its going than right now when it has 
brought whole areas to just such a plight as “One 
Among Them” (see next page) reports as having 
resulted in her former home county in Texas. The 
remedy lies partly in home-ownership, partly in 
long term leases. 





EAD that pitiful story of a whiskey-cursed 

home as given in Mrs. Hutt’s letter this week, 
and then decide about your own responsibility tor 
the continuance of a traffic which so blights man- 
hood and ruins families. Isn’t it a subject worth 
discussing with your own conscience before you 
set an example of drinking for your own boys this 
Christmas—or even for your neighbor’s boys if 
you have no sons of your own? 





N DECEMBER 12, 1911, with a 16,000,000-bale 
crop, May cotton in New York was quoted at 
eight and one-half cents a pound; this year with 
a crop as large, if not larger, and the greatest war 
in the history of the world raging, May cotton is 
quoted on the same market at seven and one-half 
cents, or exactly one cent a pound lower. This 
must mean that the holding movement has devel- 
. oped wonderful strength, and if our cotton grow- 
ers will hang on like grim death their efforts wil 
almost certainly be rewarded by higher prices. 





ON’T forget that in connection with our “Di- 

versification and Independence in 1915” series, 
we offer a weekly cash prize of $2.50 for the best 
experience letter sent in by any farmer subscriber, 
with additional prizes for other acceptable letters. 
Beginning with this issue and then every week 
during the coming year we expect to print on page 
2 (or some other page of the issue) a list of the 
subjects on which these letters are wanted during 
the following thirty days. Help along the diversi- 
fication idea by reporting your experience as often 
as you can. And don’t forget to‘mail us your let- 
ter on “How I Got Out of Debt” before January 1. 








CCORDING to estimates by the United States 

Department of Agriculture, the 1914 cotton 
crop will amount to 15,966,000 bales, exclusive of 
linters. This is more than a quarter million bales 
in excess of the record crop of 1911. Estimates by 
states follow: 








States 1914 1913 
ET od sa 0 00> ned 05: arma 24,000 23,490 
DEE COPOMNS .....68000%5 950,000 792,545 

_ South Carolina ;:........ ... 1,500,000 ,377,814 
NS os aca bligs Riad aie aoksdtase 2,650,000- 2,316,601 
INES op 6-3, 6 5 650d So 66 0S ° 75,000 58,695 
I oo i 0 ao :0:38.5 40 ak 1,690,000 1,495,485 
SEMNERENION’ og cas wits 0.0006 1,275,000 1,310,743 
Louisiana ... 460,000 
MINER a1 6 ida. 4:0 + 6y'@ 0:0 0 <c0,0 - 4,560,000 
IE sai5 on <6 90. 9.00be Fie . 1,040,000 
BE 0.05. 00 v-00 s0% 365,000 
Missouri ..... 5,000 
Oklahoma 1,250,000 


California 
Other states 


37,000 
15,000 











CCORDING to the United States Census Bureau 
cotton ginnings prior to December 1 amounted 





to 13,066,105 bales. This is the largest amount of 
cotton ever ginned to this date, and compares with 
12,816,807 bales in 1911, the previous record year. 
Ginnings by states follow: 





1914 1912 1911 
Alabama 1,161,482 1,436,076 
Arkansas 659,505 680,434 
Florida 48,630 74,056 
Georgia 1,564,428 
Louisiana 343,323 
Mississippi 817,707 
North Carolina 754,569 
Oklahoma . 869,278 
South Carolina 1,041,689 
PenmMessee 2.6645 208,721 
ROROEG Sh 5 oeba 083% 4,314,821 
All other states.... 103,865 70,388 








Advice to Those About to Leave the Farm 


UR readers have probably all heard the story 
of Puck, the celebrated English humorous 
journal, which on one occasion announced 
that it would publish the following week an article 
entitled: “Advice to Those About to Marry.” The 
next week the article appeared. It consisted of a 
single word—“Don’t.” 

Now believing with Theoddére Roosevelt that 
“the greatest privilege and greatest duty for any 
man is to be happily married,” we do not approve 
Puck’s advice in the case; but we should like to 
thunder the counsel “Don’t” as our “advice to 
those about to leave the farm.” . 

We know that on account of conditions resulting 
from the European war, many white farmers and 
tenants will now be tempted to sell out and move 
to town. They ought to remember three things, 
however: 

1, That practically all other farm products ex- 
cept cotton are bringing good prices, and low- 
priced cotton is only a temporary condition. 

2. That the war has made an even bluer out- 
look for the town laborer than for the farmer, em- 
ployment being difficult to get and wages low. 

3. That if a man has property enough so that he 
can live in town without work, he had better move 
home comforts to the farm instead of moving to 
town to get these comforts. Paint, good walkways 
and driveways, light, waterworks—all cost money 
in town as well as in the country; so why not have 
them in the country? Read Grant Slocum’s arti- 
cle in our Christmas selections and resolve to stay 
at home. Make yourself a neighborhood leadér 
and find new joy among old friends and neighbors, 
helping make your home and your community 
fairer and better, instead of going to town to rust 
out amid unfamiliar environments and uncaring 
strangers. ; 

Think, too, of the greater independence of the 
farmer, especially the farmer who owns a little 
dirt. We came across a saying of the late Dr. 
Knapp’s the other day that is worth quoting in this 
connection. The farmer who becomes a town la- 
borer, he declared, “voluntarily exchanges the 
rights and privileges of a freeman for a daily wage 
and the badge of service.” Read the fuller quota- 
tion as our “Thought for the Week” in this issue. 





Get the Feeding Value of Cottonseed Meal 
as Well as Its Fertilizing Value 





E CANNOT refrain from reprinting this re- 
mark of Dr. Butler’s in his recently pub- 
lished “Livestock Suggestions” for this 


month. It deserves to go in big type: 


“We have known men to let their cattle lit- 
erally starve to death, because they thought 
cottonseed meal so high-priced they could not 
afford to feed it, and then turn around in the 
spring and buy cottonseed meal to use as fer- 
tilizer.” é 
How long will it take our people to learn that 

cottonseed meal has two values, one a feeding and 
one a fertilizing value? By feeding the meal we 
get the feeding value, and then get three-quarters 
of the fertilizing value in the manure if we prop- 
erly handle it. But by burying the meal in the 
ground we get only its fertilizing value and lose 
all its feeding properties. We simply throw away 
the feeding value. 

Corn meal or wheat bran also have some fertil- 
izing value, but this is no reason for burying them 
in the ground. With our possibilities for feeding 
livestock it is almost as foolish to bury cotton 


seed or cottonseed meal in the ground as it is to 
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bury wheat bran. About the. only difference is 
that cottonseed meal is usually sold for near its 
fertilizer value, because its feeding value is not 
appreciated; while wheat bran is sold for much 
more than its fertilizer value because its feeding 
value is fully recognized. 





Winter Jobs for Southern Farmers 





N MANY farms this is considered a between- 
little 
However, the successful 
farmer is coming to see that if his plant is to pay 
dividends there must be no period of idleness, but 
that there must be employment every working day 
in the year for men, horses, machinery and capital. 

Right now we would call attention to the stump- 
ridden fields that can never be farmed satisfac- 
torily and most profitably until the stumps are re- 


with 
mediate attention. 


seasons period, demanding im- 


moved. True, stumping large fields is no small- 
sized job, and calls for the expenditure of both 
energy and cash; but it is a job that can only be 
done by going after it persistently and determin- 
edly, and the present winter days offer a splendid 
opportunity for prosecuting this sort of work. 

Another job that we may well tackle at this sea- 
son is that of reclaiming the waste, non-produc- 
tive spots about the place. These are mainly the 
galled, gullied areas that have come as a result of 
our not properly looking after our hillside lands; 
and the wet spots that now refuse to grow crops 
but which, by the use of a few open ditches or 
some drain tile, may be made the most productive 
areas on the farm. Look your place over, Mr. 
Progressive Farmer, and if you fail to find such 
waste spots as these, then you are entitled to 
place your farm in the blue ribbon class. 

Other jobs that may well claim our attention are 
looking after the farm manure and seeing that 
none of it is allowed to go to waste; housing and 
repairing the farm implements; providing plenty 
of good dry wood for mother; breaking lands that 
are not occupied by cover crops; and arranging 
for our fertilizer purchases for 1915. 

Compared with the North, the South, by reason 
of its mild winter climate, possesses a tremendous 
economic advantage. Let’s make this advantage 
count by filling the winter days with work that 
will make our farms more sightly, productive and 
profitable. 





Put Your Cotton Under Shelter 


ARMERS at best will get little enough for 
F their cotton this year. There is no sense in 

making this little still less by simply throwing 
away the money so badly needed by one’s wife and 
children. And yet this is what thousands of farm- 
ers are doing right now by leaving cotton bales 
out in the weather. The following note from a 
traveling representative of The Progressive Farm- 
er isin accord with our own observation this 
year: 


“T have never before seen so much cotton 
lying out exposed to the weather and to fire. 
Already the buyers are. complaining of the 
large quantity of damaged cotton that is com- 
ing in and are docking it accordingly. The 
losses from this damaged cotton will be enor- 
mous .unless the farmers take ‘some better 
steps to protect their bales from the weather.” 


A Thought for the Week 


HERE is many a man planning to sell his 

paternal acres in the country for a pittance 

and invest the proceeds in a cottage in town 
—and then earn the support of his family by daily 
toil. It is the act of an irrational man. He does 
not stop to think that that farm will give him a 
home and support and soon quadruple in value. 
He fails to note his possibilities, and voluntarily 
exchanges the rights of a king and the privileges 
of a freeman for a daily wage and the badge of 
service. The prosperity of the cities, so far as re- 
lates to the masses, is illusory. While the wage is 
high in the cities, the cost of rent and living are in 
proportion. The small farmer may earn less, but 
save more. The number of toilers who finally ac- 
quire a reasonable reserve for old age in the coun- 
try as compared with the same class in the cities 
is as ten to one, taking the whole country into ac- 
count.—Dr. Seaman A. Knapp. 
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1HE NEGRO AND SOUTHERN FARM LIFE 


More Photographs of Actual Conditions as Set Forth in Two Prize-winning Letters—With Comment by Editor Clarence Poe 








CONDITIONS IN THE “BLACK BELT” 


A Candid Picture of Negro Character by a Writer, 
Who Has Lived Both in Texas and Alabama—A 
Texas Community that Went Bankrupt 


Be (Fourth Prize Letter) 
I LIVE in the Black Belt.of Alabama in the rural 


districts where more than two-thirds of the 

population is Negro. There is no antagonism 

between the «races; no thought or talk of social 
equality. 

An old Negro woman, who had lived with us 
for years was badly burned. A lady from Cincin- 
nati said to me: “1 can’t understand why you will 
dress her burns; wait on her as you would one of 
your own family; but still, you will not treat her 
as your equal.” “No”, I answered, “God never 
created us equal. Each race has its own place to 
fill in this world. He meant for the two races to 
be distinct, to keep them so. He implanted that 
unspeakable horror and loathing, in the Southern 
women, for any thought of social equality. I look 
after her because she is a suffering human crea- 
ture; a good, true servant; and as such, I love and 
respect her. The children carry her meals; make 
her fires, fasten her clothing, because they love her 
as all white children love their nurses. She is de- 
voted to them, but there is no thought of equality 
between them, and indeed, there can be no equality 
between whites and blacks. When a white man 
puts himself down with the Negroes, he will al- 
ways get below them, and the Negroes dislike him 
even more than do the whites.” 

But it is impossible for Northern people to un- 
derstand the feeling between the Negroes and the 
Southern white people. 

+ ee 

The Negroes, as a rule, have better country 
churches than the whites. They attend them more 
regularly, make greater efforts to maintain them. 
But their religion and their morals are two sep- 
arate and distinct propositions. “Gittin’ ’ligion,” 
as they call it, does not affect their daily lives in 
the least. Their religion is an affair of the emo- 
tions altogether. They haven’t the faintest con- 
ception of what it means to be moral. Their 
church puts no restraint upon them; they stand 
as high socially, with a dozen husbands and wives, 
as-with one. Nor do the laws of the country re- 
strain them; people have come to look on such 
conduct as a matter of course, and just let them 
quietly alone. They steal, too, as naturally as they 
Breathe. Occasionally they prosecute one another, 
but a white man rarely prosecutes one; it puts him 
in bad odor with them, and keeps him from get- 
ting labor. Besides it does no good. Another 
white man will make the Negro’s bond; put him on 
his own plantation and the Negro becomes a worse 
rogue than ever. : 

They sell whiskey, both men and women. The 
postoffice receipts, from our little village of four 
white families, showed $900 for whiskey, during 
the month of October. Each white man allows it 
sold on his plantation in order to keep labor. The 
officers of the law rarely interfere; they want to 
be re-elected, and, of course, can’t afford to an- 
tagonize the voters. It is simply ruining the Negro 
race; it has ruined them as laborers, and is mak- 
ing them‘ more prone to commit crimes of all 
kinds. We were forced to move because it was out 
of the question for me to stay at home alone, all 
day. Another family had to move, because it was 
absolutely impossible for them to send their girls 
alone, less than one mile, to school. No effort is 
made to set the Negro right, but the white people 
are forced to give back to suit conditions, and do 

the best they can to protect their families and 
property. 
ee a 

Honest, hard-working white men could come 
into this section and starve. No one wants to hire 
them, and would never dream of selling them 
teams and provisions; but almost any Negro can 
eet credit, for just anything he happens to want. 

- They work when and how they please; keep up 

neither the ditches nor the fertility of the soil. If 

a bush grows up in the field they plow around it, 

till finally it becomes a whole “patch of bushes.” 

They work less and less every year; spend more 

and more. Of course, it is only a question of 

time when they will bankrupt the country. Nearly 
all the farmers are wrapped up in debt. The day 
of reckoning will have to come sometime. 

I once lived in a county in Texas where condi- 
tions were just as they are here. The merchants 
and farmers finally got to where they couldn’t ad- 
vance the Negroes any further. Some of them 

went to the sugar plantations in Louisiana; some 
went to the towns. White people came in from 
Georgia and Alabama and bought small tracts of 


land, from 40 to 60 acres. The Negroes, who stay- 
ed, worked by the day or for part of the crops. 
The white people are not dependent on them, so 
they are forced to work and be law-abiding citi- 
zens the same as the white folks are. 

That section is now one of the “garden spots”— 
The small farms are “up-to-date” as to buildings, 
equipment, stock, and tillage. There are good 
churches, good schools, few debts, good morals, 
and good fellowship between the races. Each 
knows his place, and does not infringe on the 
rights of the other. 

But the race problem will eventually solve itself 
in this country. The immoral and unsanitary way 
of living makes the death rate so high among the 
Negroes, while the births are decreasing. There 
are very few large families now. 

ONE AMONG THEM, 

Alabama. 





Editorial Comment.—This letter is interesting 
because of the evident accuracy with which the 
writer portrays conditions without prejudice, but 
having instead a kindly spirit in evidence through- 
out. Like our Louisiana contributor, she points 
out that Negroes escape prosecution for many 
minor crimes, and that in her section landlords 
and merchants help Negroes quicker than they will 
help the poorer white people. The violation of the 
prohibition law “in order to keep labor” is also a 
not uncommon result of Negro tenantry in the 
South, nor is it uncommon to hear such instances 
of white farm families forced to move from their 
homes because of the crowding in of Negroes 
around them. It -is interesting, too, to contrast 
the picture of this section of the Black Belt with 
the picture our correspondent gives of her former 
home county in Texas, once bankrupted by the 
Negro tenant system, but which small white farm- 
ers have now made into “a garden spot,—up-to- 
date as to buildings, equipment, stock and tillage.” 
Readers may draw their own conclusions. 


RACE RELATIONS IN SOUTH GEORGIA 


Conditions in Town and Country as They Affect 
Labor and Renting Conditions 


(Fifth Prize Letter) 
I WILL endeavor to give you some facts in re- 








gard to race conditions in this (Tift) County. 
In some respects our county seat (Tifton) is 
an ideal town, as far as ownership of property by 
the Negroes is concerned; I know it is ahead of 
any town I know of in south Georgia. Some fif- 
teen or twenty years ago, one man owned practi- 
cally all the land where the city is now built, and 
from the time he first began to sell lots for resi- 
dence and business purposes, he positively refused 
to sell a foot of land inside the city limits to a 
Negro. And now no family of Negroes is allowed 
to own a foot of land inside the city limits of Tif- 
ton as long as its present inhabitants live, and 
none are allowed to live in the city, except on the 
alleys or in quarters wholly intended for Negroes. 
South and west of town, a mile out, the real es- 
tate men, years ago, bought up quite a tract of 
land and cut it up in lots suitable for residence 
or business lots and have built houses for rent or 
sale, on terms that any working Negro can meet, 
and under these conditions the Negroes practically 
own two towns of about a thousand inhabitants 
each, with not a white family living in either place. 
It is an advantage that no one would realize with- 
out experiencing it to have all the blacks settled 
by themselves away from white péople. 


The police have less trouble with them, and also 


with the whites, for when the races are mixed up 
and all living in the same part of a town, they are 
sure to have more difficulties, which can be easily 
avoided by keeping their living districts separate. 

Many therefore, are the advantages of keeping 
the races separated even in small towns. But 
these are as nothing compared with the advantage 
it would be to the poor. class of farmers, if they 
were colonized forever. Our farmers generally, 
depend on the Negroes of Tifton to gather their 
cotton crop and would feel like they were broke up 
if the Negro should be moved out from here. . But 
the question is, would they really be hurt finan- 
cially? My answer is: No, for in order to get the 
Negroes to gather our cotton, we have to haul 
them in and out every day in wagons, surreys, or 
autos, or if too far out to do that, pay their rail- 
road fare twice a week and feed and house them, 
furnish them whiskey to drink, be very polite to 
them, and besides all this, pay them more than 
we could well-afford to pay for first-class work, 
and it isn’t one time in ten that we can get a de- 
cent job done by them. 

We haven’t a great many Negroes farming here; 
those who are farming are nearly all renting. There 
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are very few land-owning Negroes in the county. 
We have a white man here and there who prefers 
Negro tenants, but when we find him his reasons 
are wholly selfish. He will say, “Well, they don’t 
have to have so much to live on, any kind of a 
house is good enough. Whatever I want him to 
do, I give him his orders, and he does it: plants 
whatever I say plant and as much of it,” etc. And 
another thing with some of the landlords at least, 
is that they can work a Negro a year, go some- 
where and make arrangements for his supplies, at 
an enormous fall price, pay the merchant the cash 
and the two then divide between them the large 
interest that the Negro has to pay. Sometimes, too, 
they will work a Negro for two years, as I know 
a case near me, and never have a settlement with 
him, but when he just won’t stay any longer, just 
give him what they choose and let him go. 

No landlord who wants a tenant that he can co- 
Operate with, and treat as a partner, wants a Ne- 
gro, but prefers a white man every time. In fact, 
I’m sure the white tenants are preferred in this 
county by the majority of landlords, but it is easy 
to see that where the Negro can rent land and get 
credit as well as whites, that the white man can’t 
compete with him at all, for a Negro will walk for 
miles to work for a brother black when he wouldn’t 
work for me if I would haul him, and if he did 
work he would charge me more for his labor, 
Then, too, when a Negro has to be responsible for 
his living himself, he will live on half what it 
would take for a white family of the same size. 

When we fight long enough, and hard enough 
and in the right way, I believe we will have race 
segregation, but there will be opposition from sev- 
eral classes of white people too, as well as blacks. 
One class will be those who honestly believe that 
the Negro is an advantage to them, who think that 
they have to depend on the cotton crop for every- 
thing, and on the Negro to gather it. But this is 
not the case, for should they fail one year to get 
their cotton gathered, why then they would most 
likely resort to some crops that they could gather, 
and thereby be learning to depend on some crop 
besides cotton to make a living, and at the same 
time be putting a crop on their land that would 
add to its fertility instead of something that would, 
take from it. J. DoSs 

Tift County, Georgia. 





Editorial Comment.—Our friend, J.D. B., sug- 
gests one thought that cannot be too often em- 
phasized and that is that as a rule, the cheaper 
labor is, the less profits are made on it. Suppose 
an ignorant laborer earns seventy-five cents and 
you get a third of it, your profit is only twenty- 
five cents for the day. But suppose you have an 
intelligent laborer with better equipment who 
earns $1.50 a day and you get a third of it, you 
then have fifty cents profit for the day—or twice 
as much as you made on the cheap laborer. And 
soon. Farmers of the South boast of their “cheap 
Negro labor”, but the facts that are that by having 
efficient labor, although much higher-priced, farm- 
ers and land-owners in the North and West make 
much bigger profits than we do. Moreover, not 
only do they make bigger profits, but they escape 
having to surround their families with the intemp- 
erance, immorality, and generally demoralizing 
conditions to which so many of our correspond- 
ents have referred. 

And just as in slavery days the poorer white 
people of the South suffered a ruinous competition 
which drove millions of them to the West to the 
South’s everlasting loss—the men who have made 
the West the great, rich, prosperous section that 
it is—even so today the poorer white people face 
a ruinous competition upon points that this letter 
suggests. The writer certainly would not excite 
any prejudice against our wealthier land-owning 
whites, men of ability and leadership,-but we do 
want to appeal to them, as the future of the South 
is largely in their hands, to see that the honest, 
struggling white men get a better chance as ten- 
ants. There are not many dishonest landlords, 
such as J. D. B. says there are a few of in South 
Georgia, who prefer a Negro because it is easier 
to take advantage of him. But there are thous- 
ands who prefer a Negro tenant because he will 
live in any kind of house, or because it seems pos- 
sible to make a little more money by furnishing 
him supplies. Yet in the long run, when the bet- 
ter system of farming and the better care of the 
soil are considered, would it not pay infinitely bet- 
ter even>in dollars and cents to have intelligent 
white tenants on long leases such as have made 
rural England and Scotland a dream of thrift and 
beauty? The writer, for example, in order to geta 
white tenant on his old home farm has_had to 
make permanent -improvements we should not 
have had to make for Negroes, but it was not until 
we got a white man that we ever got any tenant 
interested in ‘sowing clover and grain, saving man- 
ure, taking care of the land and buildings, etc. 
The facts are that many a shiftless tenant does 
$100 worth of damage for each $50 he pays in rent. 

Further prize letters will appear week after 
next. 
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will make 


a chance 
cost. 


in a Club— 


Christmas Books 


These beautiful gift books are 
well printed on good paper with 
handsome cloth binding. They 


splendid Christmas 


presents and we are giving you 


to get them without 


We have in stock from one to twenty 
of each title—therefore when sending 
and requesting these books 
as premiums be sure to give us your 
first and second choice of the titles wan- 
ted—as your first selection may be out of 


stock. 

WE GIVE TWO—OF THESE SPLEN- 
DID BOOKS FREE AS A REWARD 
FOR SENDING US TWO—THREE IN 
ONE DOLLAR CLUBS— FO 
CLUB OF TWO PROGRESSIVE FAR- 
MER SUBSCRIPTIONS ALONE 

When a set of books consists of two 
volumes—both volumes must be ordered 
—as we donot wish to break the sets. 


Address 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 
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Our Farm Women 
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A. WHISKEY-CURSED HOME 


And Whiskey Will Make a Desper- 
ately Hard Christmas for Many 
Another Home This Year 


HERE came to my -letter bas- 
ket several days agoa letter which 
I thought too sad, too tragic, to print 





here. But Editor Poe’s appeal in the 
issue of December 5 to have “A 
Liquorless Christmas” made me 


change my mind, so I am giving a 
very little of it, hoping that some 
tempted man may see his family as 
this one. This woman writes me :— 
“‘Merry Christmas’, 
My God, how 


you say. 
dread it! There 
has never been a Christmas that 
he did not come home drunk. 
The silly grin on his face meant 
more than the price to buy each 
little child a doll and a pair of 
shoes. When his mood changes 
to ugliness he tries to beat us. He 
never did that but once, for after 
that I got a strong bolt on the up- 
stairs door and I have plenty of 
food and wood up there. The sus- 
pense is terrible. It would not be 
so bad if he did not go out and 
beat the poor animals so when 
he cannot get to us. Once he 


bottle of 
does the 


Christmas with a 
better than he 
wife, and the laughter of little chil- 
dren; the man who loves the de- 
bauchery of perverted intellect and 
morals, better than a merry Christ- 
mas dinner, surely he should be in 
an asylum. 

When men leave whiskey alone and 
women take no more patent medi- 
cines, then will the world be happier 
and better. 


whiskey 
society of 





FLAVORING EXTRACTS 


A Druggist Teils Us How to Get Bet- 
ter and Cheaper Flavorings by 
Avoiding the Cost of the Alcohol 

Y ATTENTION was attracted by 

an article published in your de- 
partment of The Progressive Farmer 
from a lady in Georgia on economy 
in making your own lemon extract. 

This leads me to make a few sug- 
gestions for the benefit of the thrifty 
housewife. 

The first item will be Jemon extract 
or essence. Lemon extract is made 
by adding 15 ounces grain alcohol to 
one ounce oil of lemon. Anyone can 
do that. But why dothat? Take a small 
bottle to your druggist and get a 








A CHRISTMAS CAROL 





“What means this glory round our feet,” 
The Magi mused, “more bright than 
morn?” 
And voices chanted clear and sweet, 
“Today the Prince of Peace is born!’ 


“What means that star,’ the shepherds 


said, 

“That brightens through the rocky 
len?’’ 
And Angels answering overhead, 

Sang ‘Peace on earth, good will to 


men!” 


‘Tis eighteen hundred years and more 
Since those sweet oracles were dumb; 

We wait for Him, like them of yore; 
Alas, He seems so slow to come!” 


But it was said, 
No time or sorrow ne’er 


in words of gold 
shall dim, 





That little children might be bold 
In perfect trust to come to Him, 


All round about our feet shall shine 

A light like that the wise men saw, 
If we our loving wills incline 

To that sweet life which is the law. 


So shall we learn to understand 
The simple faith of shepherds then, 
And clasping kindly hand in hand, 
Sing, ‘‘Peace on earth, good will to 
men!” 


And they who do their souls no wrong, 
But keep at eve the faith of morn, 

Shall daily hear the angel song, 
‘“Today the Prince of Peace is born!” 


—James Russell Lowell. 








broke a mule’s jaw and he has 
not paid for it yet. 
“Oh, Mrs. Hutt, can you not 


help to prevent anyone at all sell- 
ing whiskey at Christmas time, 
when men should be good to ev- 
erybody? He is a good man most 
of the time and tries to leave 
drink alone. We thought religion 
was going to help us once, but 
you know they serve wine at 
communion and that starts him 
right off again. 

“We have had good crops and 
there is no reason why I have no 
clothes to go to church nor why 
the children should not go to 
school only that he will drink 
sometimes. Now, what do you 
think of that for a way to bring 
up four little children to know 
that we celebrate because it is 
the birthday of Jesus?” 


Are our hearts stone that we leave 
a family like this defenseless against 
whiskey? And the man is~not the 
least to be pitied, because as brain 
and body weaken, he will become an 
old man without health or anyone to 
love him. 

Did any of you ever go to the ex- 
press office after the evening train 
has come in and watch the line of 
men claiming their packages of li- 
quor? And some of them cannot 
wait to get home, but grovel by the 
roadside, tearing at the paper, fran- 
tically clutching at the cork. Not 
one jug does any man good but each 
container does hold irresponsibility, 
misspent money, wasted vitality, with 
the seeds of crime and misery for the 
innocent. It is bad enough for a man 
to transmit to his son the weakness 
that claims the stimulant, but it is 
criminal to give that son the environ- 
ment that predisposes him to excess. 





Surely, the man who loves his 


dime’s worth of oil of lemon. Keep 
well stoppered and in a dark place. 
When you want to flavor use four 
drops of the oil on the sugar that you 
are going to use in the cake or cus- 


tard, in place of one teaspoonful of 
extract. Rub the sugar wéll to mix 
the oil. 


When you want oil of orange be 
sure to call for sweet oil of orange 
and use same as suggested for oil 
of lemon. 


For oil of peppermint use one-half 
the quantity that you would of oil of 
lemon. Fresh oil of peppermint has a 
delightful odor. 

For oil of cloves use same as oil of 
peppermint. Care should be taken in 
the use of the cloves on account of 
the strength of the oil. 

Oil of wintergreen, oil of cinnamon, 
same as oil of peppermint. 

We rarely ever get true extract of 
vanilla. To make this 


extract re- 
quires one year’s maceration of the 
bean, consequently we get a com- 


pound usually labeled extract vanilla 
compound or vanillin and coumarin 
compound. 

When buying vanilla 
that the label says 
and not a compound. 

All extracts of strawberry are arti- 


extract 
vanilla 


see 
extract 


ficial. Banana and pineapple are the 
same. They are the compounds of 
alcohols and ethers, harmless and 


very pleasant to the taste and smell. 

Making candy at home, rub a few 
drops of the oil desired on the hands 
when pulling the candy and the true 
odor wil be imparted and the flavor 
unimpaired on account of the heat. 

Remember, nearly all essential oils 
develop the odor of turpentine with 
age, so be sure to get fresh oil, to get 
it in a small bottle, to keep tightly 
corked and in a dark place. 

Durham, N.C. R. P. HACKNEY, 


Editorial Comment.—The above in- 


formation is well worth filing. In 
fact, a woman might present herseif 
with a Christmas gift of these ex- 


tracts at small cost. As Mr. Hackney 
says elsewhere, “Every pound of any 
essence contains 15 ounces alcohol 
and one of oil. The alcohol is entire- 
ly dissipated on heating so why pay 
one or two dollars per pint for the 
abstract when the concrete can 
bought for 15 or 20 cents?” »#. 


MAKING THE CHILDRENS’ HOLI- 
DAY HAPPY AND USEFUL 


It Is Easy to Make thé Decorations 
For the Christmas Tree at Home 


be 








| Fate the children help dress the 
tree. What wonderful things they 
can make for it, and how 
lightful hours they will pass. 
mean much to them. 

Here is a list of decorations that 
will need no addition from the stores: 
Cranberry and popcorn chains, age 
ed, gold, and silver paper chai: 
(which baby can make), bright nci- 
bags filled with colored home-made 
candies, gilded nuts hung by ribbons 
pasted to one end, paper cornucopizs, 


le 
de- 


many 
It will 


balls of cotton sprinkled with gold 
and silver dust, paper poinsettias, 
Santa Claus pictures (mounted on 


card-board and cut out), gold and 
silver covered maltese crosses, empty 
egg-shells made into fancy baskets, 
clothes-pin doilies and many other 
little touches that one’s ingenuity can 
devise. 

Encourage the children to make lit- 
tle gifts—pen-wipers, shaving-pads of 
tissue 


paper, needle-books, calendars 
and’ such,—for their loved ones. And 
as gifts for them, what can give 


greater delight to a small girl than a 
complete trousseau (“truly” clothes 
that button) for her best doll. A very 
ordinary doll can be made gorgeous 
by such a possession. A cretonne cov- 
ered box fitted for a sewing box is 
nice for the big girl, a scrap-book of 
choice pictures for a little one, a 
starch-box book case, painted and 
with gay-colored curtain, or a punch- 
ing bag made of stout oil-cloth stuff- 
ed with cotton are suggestions for a 
gift to big brother. 

Paper poinsettias with plenty of 
evergreens make a showy indoor dec- 
oration, while a little pepper plant 
(or many, if you have them) on win- 
dow sill or as center piece for the ta- 
ble carries out the season’s color 
scheme. MAUDE WESTCOTT, 

Charleston, S. C. 





A Happy Christmas to All! 


\ E WISH you one and all a happy 

Christmas. We hope that ev- 
erythjng will contribute to making 
you attune to the joyous spirit of the 
season. 

To wish you a happy Christmas is 
much better than to wish you a mer- 
ry Christmas, for merry hearts are 
sometimes sad. 

May others contribute to your hap- 
piness, but if they do not, remember 
this, that inner peace comes from 
consideration for those less well en- 
dowed than you. There are always 
girls and boys who cannot go home 
and would appreciate a meal at a 
friend’s table, old gentlemen and la- 
dies whom a little gift or invitation 
would make very, very happy, and 
others to whom a hand stretched out 
in friendly kindness would be wel- 
come indeed. 

In short, we wish 
ness that comes 
you, but above and beyond it, we 
wish you the joy that comes from 
your own good will toward each and 
every one in all the world. 


you 
from 


the happi- 
zood will to 





A VERY GOOD STOVE POLISH 
TAKE half a cake of any good stove polish 
or a cup of bismuth, two tablespoons 
asphaltum paint, one-half cupful turpen- 
tine. Mix this well together in a tin can. 
Apply with a cloth or brush to a stove that 
is warm but not hot, else it will catch on 
fire. Do not add to cold stove or it will not 
spread well. Rub dry and shiny. It is not 
wise to use a blacking of any sort on the 
top of the stove but it is sometimes neces- 
sary to add it to the sides, and the var* 
ious heating stoves are better for their new 
fall coat, which prevents rusting and adds 
to their appearance, 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER - 
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SOME SPECIAL MENUS 


There Are People Who Cannct Eat 
the Regular Christmas Dinner— 
What Shall We Give Them? 


HERE are very many people who 

cannot eat the dinner of turkey 
and plum pudding. Such is my little 
girl who has been ill but is eating 
solid food,and my aged father. Will 
you plan a dinner for them?” 

Suppose you give each a dozen raw 
oysters on a pretty china plate. Add 
a few drops of lemon juice, a little 
salt and a tiny sprig of green. A lit- 
tle of the turkey breast is easily di- 
gested, but creamed turkey in crus- 
tades are good. The crustades are 
made by hollowing out a two-inch 
square of bread, toasting it in butter 
and filling the hollow with cream 
sauce in which a little minced white 
turkey meat has been mixed. 

Or, if you can get a quail or two, 
prepare it as you would a little roast 
turkey. It will delight anyone. 

English peas, salsify, with no sea- 
soning but salt, pepper, butter and 
milk, potatoes boiled and beaten un- 
til as white as milk, and lettuce, will 
not give indigestion. The cranberry 
jelly made by the recipe given last 
week is free from skin and can be 
eaten. 

For dessert you might make Christ- 
mas jelly: 





One-half box gelatine, 1} 
6 cups boiling ater, 1 cup sugar, 
ljemon juice. , Soak gelatine half an hour in 
cold water, dissolve in boiling water, 
add sugar and lemon juice. Divide in three 
parts. Pour one-third about an inch deep in 
small glass or molds, when it is firm add 
another part that has been colored red, and 
when it is set, add the last third, which is 
green, If you have not the vegetable dyes 
color the red with @ little cranberry juice, 
and obtain the green coloring by rubbing a 


* cup cold water, 
91 


little spinach, parsley, or other succulent 
green leaf, through a wire sieve. 


The child should be given pure wa- 
ter to drink, not even milk, as she has 
a good dinner and has given her 
stomach muscles plenty to do if she 


eats this. The elderly gentleman, 
however, should have a good hot cup 
of fairly strong coffee, with rich 


cream and sugar in it. 





Suggestions for a Happy Christmas 
at Home 


AM a plain country 

what I write is not intended for 
city folks, but for my own fellow- 
country women. We have more real, 
genuine enjoyment than ever entered 
even into the 
woman. Think of the banks of ferns 
along the spring-branch; 
tif running cedar, 
and the fairy, feathery, 
Think of the great 
trees and the 
Remember the 


woman and 


abundance of 








comprehension; 


imagination of a towns- 


of the beau- 
trailing arbutus, 
creeping pine. 
berry-laden holly 
beautiful living cedars. 
sacred 
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the very note of Christmas. “God dress, pin, hat pin, fancy collar and cuffs, 
«slippers,,pretty evening shoes, stockings, belt 


so loved the world, that he gave His or ribbén for it, necklace,’ gloves, beads, 
only begotten son, that whomsoever watch, pocketbook, money to have photo- | 
Y e 


oe : ° \ ‘ graphs taken, embroidered underwear, hand- 
believeth on Him’might not perish, but kerchiefs, umbrella, coat hanger, sewing out- 
have everlasting life.” So 








give love, fit, chafing dish, savings account started in 
Money is dross, if it is unhallowed by ee 
zs 5 For City Relatives—Turkey, chicken, mince 
love. Your husband who has toiled pie, a cake, bottle of home-canned aspara- 
> > ; , gus, jam, jellies, basket of holly, pat of but- 
and planned and given himself W holly ter, set of boxes of garden herbs dried and 
to the interests of home and loved labelled, pot of lavender, rose jar, ros 
2e ¢ 7 ae apie beads, pin cushion, home-made lace, pair of 
ones-—all through the At aie pillows, sausage, bulbs, blooming plants, 
no return tor all this splendi For Friends Livin g ; . 
: 4 7 4 g Far From Stores— 
service, more than your love. So give cane nt peas A plum amg fruit ont 
: ‘Ss 3 = c we ae ancy candles, slippers, gloves, fancy collars, 
him his due reward of recompense, tie, material for waist, framed picture, book, 
your whole heart’s devotion. Show inegnaiine, oes beater; cake turner, sharp 
; . : Ee ane carving knife, paring knife, cooking vessels, 
him, tell him, make him joyfully sure ornaments for Christmas tree, writing paper, 
that he is dearer to you than all the pens and ink, bulbs, blooming plants. 
world besides. Then heart-to-heart , For Mother—Rocking chair, pretty cur- 
° ° tains, comforter for bed, guest towels, laun- 
and hand-in-hand go forth into the ary bag, dresser set, table linen, embroidered 


new year of service—for the perfect- pillow cases, coffee percolator, dishes, candle 
° P ’ sticks, runner for parlor table, lamp and 
ing of your own lives, and the uplift- shade, book rack, bookcase, fruit basket, 
ing of your fellowmen hanging basket of flowers, mirror, tea pot, 
= = ~ “| r > cream and sugar bowls, silver teaspoons, 
MRS. W. ‘i ZACHRY, waffle irons, roll of white oilcloth, linoleum 


for floor, set of small kitchen conveniences, 
water-works, fireless cooker, cook book, hand 
vacuum cleaner, pendant and chain, gloves, 
riding veil, dressy waist, slippers, pair of | 
silk stockings, embroidered collar and cuffs, | 
hand bag, set of furs, book, subscription to 
Magazine, a set of table mats. 
For Father—Umbrella, slippers, 
cuff links, scarf pin, collars, tie 


Fairmount, Ga. 


Christmas Gifts Should Be Useful and 
Appropriate 





bath robe, 
gloves, raz- 











| premiere ner in our department I 





am printing a list of Christmas or, fountain pen, military brushes, handker- 
presents suited to different classes of Shif® whisk broom, subscription, to, farm 
persons. But you say, “these cost cushion, lap robe, whip, Victrola. 
money!” Yes, half of them do, and 
half are “made-at-home” articles. My RECIPES THAT HAVE BEEN ASK- 
reason for not giving you more direc- ED FOR BEFORE CHRISTMAS 


tions about how 
crocheting loops 
is that it is time we 


to spend an hour 
and circles of string 
had a reaction the 


Pop-corn Balls 


from 
pop- 


removing molasses candy 
freshly made 
e the mixture out by 


Just be fore 











o.. ck aie e 66 . AR, er a eorn I t 
irom _ era ol dust catchers. To the spoonful and roll, as soon as it can be 
give a home-made doll is good; to handled, into balls. Then roll these over 
F sal ‘ Pie J and over in kernels of pop-corn until no 
giv be auty toa child that will lug more will adhere to the balls. For white 
it in storm and stress, in pasture lot pop-corn balls substitute syrup for molasses, 
- nan : a . aaa For pink balls color white syrup pink with 
and crib, is not wisdom. To spend &@ vegetable dyes, and for brown add two 
square inches of chocolate. 
: * Molasses Candy 
United Farm Women, Please Notice! 
2 cups molasses, 3, cup sugar, 3 table- 





1 tablespoon vinegar. 
An iron kettle with a rounding bottom or 
send me an copper kettle is best for candy making. If 
M4 one has no copper kettle, a granite kettle is 
work? best for sugar candies. 
Put butter in kettle, 


spoons butter, 


Will you please 
account of your year’s 


Whether it be much or little, let place over fire, and 


© ‘ when melted, add molasses and sugar. Stir 

ven club stand with the others in until sugar is dissolved. Stir constantly. 
the report we hope to make very Boil until, when tried in cold water, mix- 
soon. ture will become brittle. Add vinegar just 
before taking from fire. Pour into a well 


You will receive the 1915 pro- 
grams before long. 


buttered pan, When cool enough to handle, 
pull until porous and light-colored, allowing 
candy to come in contact with tips of fin- 
gers and thumbs, not to be squeezed in the 
hand. Cut in small pieces, using large 
shears or sharp knife, and then arrange on 
slightly buttered plate to cool, 











few cents worth of yarn on a wool 
letter rest for the person who re- 
ceives two missives a year is extrav- 
agance when it might have been con- 
verted into bootees for some dear 
child or made into a table mat to put 


Sugared Popped Corn 


2 quarts popped corn, 2 tablespoons but- 
ter, 2 cups brown sugar, % cup water, 

Put butter in saucepan, and when melted 
add sugar and water. Bring to boiling point, 


. Ps ; and let boil sixteen minutes. Pour over 
under hot dishes for mother. It is corn, and stir until every kernel is well 
better to give Daddy a beautifully co#ted with sugar. 
baked potato fixed up to resemble a Glazed Nuts 

Put 2 cups sugar, 1 cup boiling water and 


funny pig than it is to give him a sky- 


lgtablespoon cream of tartar in a smooth 
blue woolen card case olgnie he per- 


saucepan. Boil without stirring until syrup 


Food is Chewed 
Better When Teeth 
Are Kept Clean 


With a clean mouth and sound teeth you 
can give your food more thor- 
ough mastication. Keep 
your teeth clean and sound 4% 
by twice-a-year visits 
to the dentist and the 
twice-a-day use of : 
















=> 


The 
@elicious 
flavor makes 
j its use a treat. 
It cleans thoroughly 
without scratching be- 
cause it is wholly free 
from harmful grit. 


GIVE IT A TRIAL 


Your druggist has it, or we will send 
atrial tube sufficient for 2 or 3 weeks 
use on receipt of 4c in stamps. 


COLGATE & co. 


Dept. 93, 199 Fulton St., New York City. 


Makers of Cashmere Bouquet Soap— 
luxurious, lasting, refined. 























haps never had a calling card made. Pesins to alscour Wipe grains off side of | 

1 os >. * pan with damp cloth. Remove saucepan } 
t is good to giv e things made by our- from fire, set in cold water to stop cooking. 
selves, but it is better to give some- Place in warm water to keep warm, dip in | 


nuts on point of a long pin and place on oil- 


ed paper to cool, 
Black Chocolate 


thing useful to the recipient. Senti- 


ment is much but not all. Cake 









































mistletoe. Then when the Christmas : Two cups brown sugar, % cup sweet milk, 
. . é — i | Se h , WHAT SHALL WE GIVE? 2 cups flour, 1 teaspoon cream of 
snow is over all, a walk into the ° er ee iia Sak. Gee tomwoauhe et 
woods far into tl heart of the fior- baking oink Dissolve 2 squares Baker 
} : 1 f . : 2 : — ss ho ate ir % Cl boiling rater. set it 
est, deep down into the ferny ravines A List of Christmas Gifts for Each Member ¢ Pies Sot ce a eRe eles iat kt bs 
alone the ice-bound streams, when of the Eamily res, 
the frost in the air gives a steel-blue . For Baby oa floating » plat 
F z oating toys 
color to the dayli rht and the sunlig rht bonnet, sw A 
is a pale clear gold loid te thing ri » mo- | 
; A4 o ee eae Yam id ain embroidere a 4 
Ah! Then have we not treasures oilet set nutm« 
too beautiful to describe; things to 7? aby picture salt, chopped 
‘ ? . o pin case, 2 
envy that are too precious to Cata- ings account started in bar ard, then add 
things ‘or Small Boy—Goat, pig, calf, puppy, dog soda, flo salt, 
roll one h 


log; beyond 


cannot buy. 


Then look up to 





red d-top shoes, rain coat, 





son, re 


» batt men and ani- 














money ‘ or slippers, sweater, E 
God, face to face, and say, “Thank « rT: kite, top, and bake ten 
re 1 Tot ee AAEM J ices cate g » football, whistle, accordion, 
rod tL ama country woman. mouth organ, drum, boy’s magazine, camera, To Spice Venison 
fet -eme ser vour City stster. < printing outfit, drawing outfit, silver watch, = , : e P 
Now A, amas mbet t boats city ststet and electri Gash.” hook AP res te pie ape” For a venison quarter mix the following: | 
eather lavishty of all your. Deautitul KReavaioribaai bade e eawinen account start 2 tablespoons mace, 1 tablespoon allspice, 
woodsv treasures and send them to ed in bark pA omg SinnanKnn, + SeMapeeR Duiveset 
- ait 4 . 
her; so green and fresh, and lovely FN Smati p+ 0 ig nei dolls, vey” bags doll Remove the bone and*rub the mixture 
RT ° rae othnes, ¢ 1 dishes, doll carriage, doll house, well int he eat rning a rubbing . 
that she will catch some of the Spirit folding cup, collar and cuff set, silver thim- ane a Al + Shaggy ei a "ine eae tebe = 
of the winter woods at Christmas P!¢ sewing Case, paper dolls, round point qrain, roll, tie with a cord and hang in a 
° : scissors, box of color crayon, box of paints, ego} place to dry. 
time. blackboard, pencil box, girl’s magazine, 
: - = books, rocking chair, lunch basket, school A Bread Stuffing for Geese or Ducks 
) r us > 5 ; Z 
Ant ther thought appeals to me, bag, silver napkin ring, framed picture for : - 
which is: don’t make Christmas a_ room, writing desk, gold fish in bowl, kitten, Dry bread broken in small pieces. If very 


time of 


week after Christmas, and in 


the New Year. 


debt and regret. Love is the 


would not have you 


self to give beyond your means. 


spending money unadvisedly. 
Remember, January 1, comes just one 
most 
households there are bills coming due 
and obligations to be met in view of 
So do not let the spir- 
it of giving run riot and lure you into 
only 
true motive for giving gifts—and love 
do yourself an 
injustice. It would be unjust to your- 


Remember this—it is true—love is 


dip a second in cold water and squeeze 


bedroom ary r 
Three onions and two tart apples chop- 


hand- out. 


kimona, 
sweater, 


umbrella, beads, furs, ring, 
slippers, fancy slippers, purse, 





kerchief, pretty dress, savings account start- Ped fine, butter the size of an es a little 
ed at bank. sage, pepper and salt to taste. Stir lightly 
. wae ses with a fork. Do not have wet or pack tight. 
For Big Brother—Tie, military brushes, a. . ‘ ai al Kk tight 


brush and comb, shaving mirror, collar bag, To Shell and Blanch Chestnuts 





gloves, slippers, handkerchiefs, stick pin, 
bath robe, umbrella, belt, sweater, rain coat, Cut a half inch gash on the flat side, put 
good hat, silk neck scarf, shaving strop, in frying pan, allowing a@ teaspoon of butter 
hunting knife, flash light, camera, book, to every two of chestnuts. Shake over fire 
magazine of mechanics, book case for room, Until butter is melted. Set in oven 5 min- 
easy chair for room, shaving ball of soft utes. Take from oven and remove shells 
paper, whisk broom, clock, savings account when shells and skins will come off to- 
started in bank, gether, 

For Big Sister—Curtains for room, mirror, 
dresser set, dresser scarf, rocking chair for The Winston-Salem Journal reports that 


writing set, fountain the Farmers’ Union members in Forsvth 
silk petticoat, County are planning to start a co-operative 
waist, party flour mill 


writing desk, 
bedroom clock, kimona, 
rain coat, fancy 


room, 
pen, 
good coat, 





Wet Weather Comfort 


Three Dollars Buys a lot of it 
TOWER’S FISH BRAND 


REFLEX 
SLICKER 


Cannot absorb water — turns 
\ off every drop and keeps 
you dry and com- 
aK) fortable. In every 
"" sense a servicecoat, 
N strongat every point. 
A big buy any way you 

. look at it. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE 
Protector Hat, 75 Cts. 












Catalog Free 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 


A. J. Tower C0., Boston 














A Christmas Suggestion 
This Beautiful Small 
Size Ladies’ Watch 





This is the small No, 
year guaranteed gok l 
open face and beautiful 


he movement has sé 








jewels with streé 
Ferro nickel balan 
ing. 


ment, 









winding wh 
keened and f 1 
ries the guarantee 








We will send this splend watch pos- 
tage prepaid, as a reward for sending us 
Nine great » Clubs, 


Five 








“Three-in-One 
or for Clubs with $1.40 extra, or for 
Two Clubs with $2.60 extra. 

Or, we will send it prepaid as reward 
for sending us a club of Seven new 
subscriptions to The Progressive 
for a club of Five with 90 cents 
for a club of Two with $2.40 

. 





Farmer 


alone or 
extra, or 
extra, 
The price of this Ladies’ Watch with a 
great ‘‘Three-in-One” dollar club or with 
a year’s subscription to The Progressive 
Farmer, is $4.50. Address, 


The Progressive Farmer 











A Handsome Bible or a Dictionary 

Would be appreciated as a Christmas 
Gift—especially those- we give as a re- 
ward for sending us Three Great Three- 
in-One Dollar Clubs or for Two New 
Yearly Subscriptions to The Progressive 
Farmer alone. Address 

THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
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The Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come 





By JOHN FOX, Jr. 











Copyright, 1903, by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


All rights reserved 





CAST OF CHARACTERS 


REGED Cg 6'0-6 46s 6 ¥.0.0:0,0-0 6 s:0'0 68006 The hero 
SE RUNMOD ce wsccscesvccncs A mountaineer 
Ce Per Joel Turner’s daughter 
Rube, Dolph and Tom....Joel Turner’s sons 
Tad Dillon ..........Joel Turner's neighbor 


and bitter enemy 
Daws and Tad Dillon....Sons of Tad Dillon 
Caleb Hazel ............. The schoolmaster 
Meese Buren oe oecccccces Chad's new friend 
Margaret, Dan and Harry Dean...... 
»Chad's new neighbors 


ee eeeee 





SYNOPSIS : 

Orphaned, nameless, and friendless, little 
Chad, with his faithful dog Jack, wanders 
away from his home in the mountains 
rather than be bound out to a neighbor 
whom his foster father owed. They meet five 
boys with a dog, ‘“‘Whizzer,’’ and a fight en- 
sues between the two dogs and their owners, 
in which Chad and Jack came off victors, 
thus starting a fued between the Turners 
and Dillons, for Chad and Jack are adopted 
by the former. The school-master takes a 
6pecial interest in Chad, telling him stories 
of “The Bluegrass,” firing in the boy the 
ambition to make @ name for himself in 
that glorious country, where he goes with 
Caleb Hazel and the Turner boys on a raft of 
logs. Chad roams around town and is left 
behind, Determined to overtake his party, 
Chad sets out on foot for Lexington, and 
is invited to his home by Major Buford. In 
Chad, Major Buford believes he has found 
a@ descendent of a long-lost uncle, and he 
offers the boy a home and education. Chad’s 
parentage and his relationship to Major Bu- 
ford are vouched for by Nathan Cherry, a 
mountaineer, and Chad enters college in the 


Bluegrass, Chad has won Margaret Dean’s 
love when the Civil War breaks out. Chad 
and Harry Dean enter the Federal army, 


while Dan joins the Confederates, 





CHAPTER XXIV—(Continued) 


DAN Was gaining now, and Chad, in the 
middle of the field beyond the fence, turned 
his head and saw the lone rebel in pursuit. 
Deliberately he pulled weary Dixie in, faced 
about, and waited. He drew his pistol, rais- 
ed it, saw the rebel was Daniel Dean, and 
dropped it again to his side. Verily the for- 
tune of that war was strange. Dan’s horse 
refused the fence and the boy, in a rage, 
lifted his pistol and fired. Again Chad rais- 
ed his own pistol and again he lowered it 
just as Dan fired again. This time, Chad 
lurched in his saddle, but recovering himself, 
turned and galloped slowly away, while Dan 
~—his pistol] hanging at his side—started afe 
ter him, and the wondering rebels behind 
the hedge stared hard at Dan, 
> * * 

All was over. The Fourth Ohio Cavalry 
was in rebel hands, and a few minutes later 
Dan rode with General Morgan and Colonel 
Hunt toward the Yankee camp. There had 
been many blunders in the fight. Regiments 
had fired into each other in the confusion 
and the “Bull Pups” had kept on pounding 
the Yankee camp even while the rebels 
were taking possession of it. On the way 
they met Renfrew, the Silent, in his brilliant 
Zouave jacket. 

“Colonel,” he said, indignantly—and it 
was the first time many had ever heard him 
open his lips—‘‘some officer over there de- 





liberately fired twice at me, though I was 
holding my arms over my head,” 

“It was dark,” 
ingly. ‘“‘He didn’t know you.” 

“Ah, Colonel, he might not have known 
me—but he must have known this jacket.” 

On the outskirts of one group of prisoners 
Was a tall, slender young lieutenant with a 
streak of blood across one cheek. Dan pull- 
ed in his horse and the two met each other’s 
eyes silently. Dan threw himself from his 
horse, 

“Are you hurt, Harry?” 

“It's nothing—but you’ve got me, Dan,” 


said Colonel Hunt, sooth- 


“Why, Harry!’ said Morgan. “Is that 
you? You are paroled, my boy,” he added, 
Kindly. ‘Go home and stay until you are 
exchanged.” 


So, Harry, as a prisoner, did what he had 
not done before—he went home immediately. 
And home with him went Dan and Colonel 
Hunt, while they could, for the Yankees 
would soon be after them from the north, 
east, south and west. Behind them trotted 
Rebel Jerry. On the edge of town they saw 
a negro lashing a pair of horses along the 
turnpike toward them, Two white-faced 
women were seated in @ carriage behind 
him, and in a moment Dan was in the arms 
of his mother and sister and both women 
were looking, through tears, their speechless 
gratitude to Richard Hunt, 

The three Confederates did not stay long 
at the Deans’, Jerry Dillon was on the look- 
out, and even while the Deans were at din- 
ner, Rufus ran in with the familiar cry that 
Yankees were coming. It was a regiment 
from an adjoining county, but Colonel Hunt 
finished his coffee, amid all the excitement, 
most leisurely. 

“You'll pardon us for eating and running, 
won't you, Mrs. Dean?’ It was the first 
time in her life that Mrs, Dean ever speeded 
@ parting guest. 


“Oh, do hurry, Colonel—please, please.’’ 
Dan laughed, 
“Good-bye, Harry,” he said. ‘‘We’ll give 


you a week or two at home before we get 
that exchange.” 


“Don’t make it any longer than necessary, 
please,’ said ‘Harry, gravely. 

“We're coming back again, Mrs. Dean,” 
said the Colonel, and then in a lower tone 
to Margaret: ‘I’m coming often,’’ he added, 
and Margaret blushed in a way that would 
not have given very great joy to one Chad- 
wick Buford. 

Very leisurely the three rode out to the 
pike-gate, where they halted and surveyed 
the advancing column, which was still sev- 
eral hundred yards away, and then with a 
last wave of their caps, started in a slow 
gallop for town. The advance guard started 
suddenly in pursuit, and the Deans saw Dan 
turn in his saddle and heard his defiant yell, 
Margaret ran down and fixed her flag in its 
place on the fence—Harry watching her. 

‘“Mother,’’ he said, sadly, ‘‘fyou don’t know 
what trouble you may be laying up for your- 
self,” 

Fate could hardly lay up more than what 
she already had, but the mother smiled. 

“I can do nothing with Margaret,” she 
said, 

In town the Federal flags had been furled 
and the Stars and Bars thrown out to the 











of Progressive Farmer Subscribers, 
or for our Great Three-in-one Dol- 
lar Club and Earn This Splendid 
Machine. 


This is a six-drawer, drop head, auto- 
matic Jift, ball bearing machine, pane] 
front style and has all the newest up-to- 
date improvements aud features. 

It is made of beautifully grained, rub- 
bed and polished quartered golden oak 
and the beautiful carved apron and 
drawer fronts add still further to its gen- 
eral attractiveness, 

Some of the special features of the 
Head of this splendid machine are as fol- 
lows: 

HIGH-ARM—Largest obtainable in any 
family sewing machine. Permits easy 
handling of bulkiest material. ‘ 

POSITIVE FOUR MOTION SQUARE 
FEED.—Each movement is positive. It 
has four independent Cam movements 
(not contributed by springs) coming 
straight down, straight back, straight up 
and feeding the goods straight across to 
the Needle Well. It will not pucker the 
thinnest of mull, and yet so forceful that 
it will feed perfectly when sewing the 
heaviest of material. : 

TAKE-UP.—In this head the take-up 
is positive and performs well and thor- 
oughly at all times its functions toward 
producing the perfect stitch, for which 
this head is noted, 

AUTOMATIC TENSION RELEASE.— 
When you are ready to remove the work 
from machine the presser bar is first 
raised which automatically releases the 
tension and the work can be quickly re- 
moved without other interference, 

LARGE *SHUTTLE.—Insures long life 
with hard usage, That part of the shut- 
tle which comes in contact with the shut- 
tle case is made keavier than on any 
other sewing machines. Will, therefore, 
last longer. The threading of same is 
very simple. 

AUTOMATIC BOBBIN WINDER.—A4d- 
justed to the arm of the machine, out of 
the way wher it is in use, and quickly 
and easily p!lased in position when to be 





GET UP A NEIGHBORHOOD LIST 








Automatically winds the bobbin in 
a uniform manner, 

EASY TO THREAD.—Because 
are no springs or complicated threading 


used. 


there 


instructions, The machine threads easily 
and the thread is naturally drawn from 
one point to another and drawn through 
the eye of the needle, 


PERFECT STITCH.—Because of the 
many points enumerated, the result is a 
perfect and uniform stitch on all kinds of 
material, 

ATTACHMENTS.—This machine comes 
complete with best sets of nickel plated 
attachments, accessories and instruction 
book, and the entire machine is warrant- 
ed for ten years, 

Also many other splendid features too 
numerous to mention in this space. 

We will send this splendid machine, 
freight prepaid, as a reward for sending 
us Thirty-four great ‘‘Three-in-One’’ Dol- 
lar clubs, or for Twenty-five with $3.50 
extra, or for Fifteen with $7.50 extra, or 
for Five with $11.50 extra, or for Two 
with $13 extra. Or we will send it, freight 
prepaid, as a reward for sending us a 
club of Twenty-seven new yearly subscrip- 
tions to The Progressive Farmer alone, 
or for a club of Twenty with $3.50 extra, 
or for Ten with $8.50 extra, or for Five 
with $11 extra, or for Two with $13 
extra, 





The price of the machine including a 
great ‘Thre in-One*“* Dollar Club, or a 
yearly subscription to The Progressive 
Farmer alone, is $15. 








wind. Morgan was preparing to march 
when Dan and Colonel Hunt galloped up to 
headquarters. 

“They’re coming,’ said Hunt quietly. 
: “Yes,” said Morgan, “from every direct- 
ion,” 

“Ah, John,” called an 
though a Unionist, believed in keeping 
peace with both sides, ‘when we don’t ex- 
pect you—then is the time you come, Going 
to stay long?” 

“Not long,’ said Morgan, grimly. “In 
fact, I guess we'll be moving along now.” 

And he did—back to Dixie with his prison- 
ers, tearing up railroads, burning bridges 
and trestles, and pursued by enough Yan- 
kees to have eaten him and his entire com- 
mand if they ever could have caught him, 
As they passed into Dixie, “Lightning” cap- 
tured a telegraph office and had a last little 
fling at his Yankee brethren, 

“Headquarters, Telegraph Dept. of Ky., 
Confederate States of America’’—thus he 
heeded his ‘‘General Order No, 1’ to the var- 
ious Union authorities throughout the state. 

“Hereafter,” he clicked, grinning, “an op- 
erator will destroy telegraphic instruments 
and all material in charge when informed 
that Morgan has crossed the border. Such 
instances of carelessness as lately have 
been exhibited in the Bluegrass will be se- 
verely dealt with. 

“By order of 


old fellow, who, 


“Lightning, 
Gen, Supt, C. S. Tel. Dept.’ 


Just about that time Chad Buford, in a 
Yankee hospital, was coming back from the 
land of ether dreams. An hour later, the 
surgeon who had taken Dan’s bullet from his 
shoulder, handed him a piece of paper, black 
with faded blood and scarcely legible. 

“I found that in your jacket,’ he 
“Is it important?” 

Chad smiled, 

“No,” he said. 


said. 


“Not now.” 


CHAPTER XXV 


After Daws Dillon—Guerilla 
NCE more, and for the last time, Chad- 
wick Buford jogged along the turnpike 
from the Ohio to the heart of the Bluegrass, 
He had filled his empty shoulder straps with 
two bars. He had a bullet wound through 
one shoulder and there was a_ beautiful 
sabre cut across his right cheek, He looked 
the soldier every inch of him; he was, in 
truth what he looked; and he was, moreover, 
aman, Naturally, his face was stern and 
resolute, if only from habit of authority, but 
he had known no passion during the war 
that might have seared its kindness; no oth- 
er feeling toward his foes than admiration 
for their unquenchable courage and miser- 
able regret that to such men he must be @ 
oe 
Now, it was coming spring again—the 
spring of ’64, and but one more year of the 
war to come, 


The capture of the Fourth Ohio by Morgan 
that autumn of ’62 had given Chad his long- 
looked-for chance. He turned Dixie’s head 
toward the foothills to join Wolford, for 
with Wolford was the work that he loved— 
that leader being more like Morgan in his 
method and daring than any other Federal 
cavalryman in the field. 

Behind him, in Kentucky, he left the 
state under martial sway once more, and, 
thereafter, the troubles of rebel sympathiz- 
ers multiplied steadily, for never again was 
the state under rebel control. A heavy hand 
was laid on every rebel roof. Major Buford 
was sent to prison again. General Dean was 
in Virginia, fighting, and only the fact that 
there was no man in the Dean household on 
whom vengeance could fall, saved Margaret 
and Mrs. Dean from suffering, but even the 
time of women was to come, 

On the last day of ’62, Murfreesboro was 
fought and the second great effort of the 
Confederacy at the West was lost. Again 
Bragg withdrew. On New Year’s Day, ’63, 
Lincoln freed the slaves—and no rebel was 
more indignant than was Chadwick Buford. 





The Kentucky Unionists, in general, pro- 
tested: the Confederates had broken the 
Constitution, they said; the Unionists were 


helping to maintain that contract and now 
the Federals had broken the Constitution, 
and their own high ground was swept from 
beneath their feet. They protested as bit- 
terly as their foes, be it said, against the 
Federals breaking up political conventions 
with bayonets and against the ruin of inno- 
cent citizens for the crimes of guerillas, for 
whose acts nobody was responsible, but all to 
no avail. The terrorism only grew the more. 

When summer came, and while Grant was 
bisecting the Confederacy at Vicksburg, by 
opening the Mississippi, and Lee was fighting 
Gettysburg, Chad, with Wolford, chased 
Morgan when he gathered his clans for his 
last daring venture—to cross the Ohio and 
strike the enemy on its own hearth-stones— 
and thus give him a little taste of what the 
South had long known from border to bor- 


der, Pursued by Federals, Morgan got 
across the river, waving a farewell to his 
pursuing enemies on the other bank, and 


struck out. Within three days, one hun- 
dred thousand men were after him and his 
two thousand daredevils, cutting down trees 
behind him (in case he should return!), 
flanking him, getting in his front, but on he 
went, uncaught and spreading terror for a 
thousand miles, while behind him for six 
hundred miles country people lined the 
dusty road, singing “Rally ’round the Flag, 
Boys,” and handing out fried chicken and 
blackberry-pie to his pursuers. Men taken 
afterward with typhoid fever sang that song 
through their delirium and tasted fried 
chicken no more as long as they lived. Hem- 
med in as Morgan was, he would have got- 
ten away, but for the fact that a heavy fog 
made him miss the crossing of the river, and 
for the further reason that the first rise in 
the river in that month for twenty years 
made it impossible for his command to 
swim, He might have fought out, but his 
ammunition was gone. Many did escape, 
and Morgan himself could have gotten away. 
Chad, himself, saw the rebel chief swimming 
the river on a powerful horse, followed by a 


negro servant on another—saw him turn 
deliberately in the middle of the stream, 
when it was plain that his command could 
not escape, and make for the Ohio shore 


to share the fortunes of his beloved officers 


who were left behind. Chad heard him 
shout to the Negro: 
“Go back, you will be drowned,” The Ne- 





Chad laughed—it 
and shaking his 


gro turned his face and 
was Snowball, grinning 
head: 








“No, Mars John, no suh!” he yelled. “It’s 


all right fer you! You can get a furlough, 
but dis Nigger ain’t gwine to be cotched in 
no free state, ‘Sides, Mars Dan, he gwine to 
get away, too.’ And Dan did get away, 
and Chad, to his shame, saw Morgan and 
Colonel Hunt loaded on a boat to be sent 
down to prison in a state penitentiary! It 
Was @ grateful surprise to Chad, two months 
later, to learn from a Federal officer that 
Morgan with six others had dug out of prison 
and escaped. 

“I was going through that very town,” 
said the officer, “and a fellow, shaved and 
sheared like a convict, got aboard and sat 
down in the same seat with me. As we 
passed the penitentiary, he turned with a 
yawn—and said, in a matter-of-fact way: 

“That's where Morgan is kept, isn’t it?’ 
and then he drew out a flask. I thought he 
had wonderfully good manners in spite of 
his looks, and, so help me, if he didn’t wave 
his hand, bow like a Bayard, and hand it 
over to me: 

“*‘Let’s drink to the hope that Morgan 
may always be safe as he is now.’ I drank 
to his toast with a hearty Amen, and the 
-fellow never cracked a smile. It was Mor- 
gan himself,”’ 

Early in ‘64 the order had gone round for 
Negroes to be enrolled as soldiers, and again 
no rebel felt more outraged than Chadwick 
Buford. Wolford, his commander, was dis- 
honorably dismissed from the _ service for 
bitter protests and harsh open criticism of 
the Government, and Chad, himself, felt 
like tearing off with his own hands the 
straps which he had won with so much brav- 
ery and worn with so much pride. But the 
instinct that led him into the Union service 
kept his lips sealed when his respect for that 
service, in his own state, was well-nigh gone 
—kept him in that state where he thought 
his duty lay. There was need of him and 
thousands more like him. For, while active 
War was now over in Kentucky, its brood of 
evils was still thickening. Every county in 
the state was ravaged by a guerilla band— 
and the ranks of these marauders began to 
be swelled by Confederates, particularly in 
the mountains and in the hills that skirt 
them. Banks, trains, public vaults, stores, 
were robbed right and left, and murder and 
revenge were of daily occurence, Daws Dil- 
lon was an open terror both in the moun- 
tains and in the Bluegrass. Hitherto the 
bands had been Union and Confederate, but 
now, more and more, men who had been 
rebels joined them, And Chad Buford could 
understand, For, many a rebel soldier—~ 
“hopeless now for his cause,’ as Richard 
Hunt was wont to say, “fighting from pride, 
bereft of sympathy, aid, and encouragement 
that he once received, and compelled to 
wring existence from his own countrymen; a 
cavalryman on some out-post department, 
perhaps, without rations, fluttering with 
rags; shod, if shod at all, with shoes that 
sucked in rain and cold; sleeping at night 
under the blanket that kept his saddle by 
day from his sore-backed horse; paid, if 
paid at all, with waste paper; hardened into 
recklessness by war—many @ rebel soldier 
thus became a guerilla—consoling himself, 
perhaps with the thought that his desertion 
was not to the enemy.” 

Bad as the methods of such men were, 
they were hardly worse than the means tak- 
en in retaliation. At first, Confederate sym- 
pathizers were arrested and held as hostages 
for all persons captured and detained by 
guerillas, Later, when a citizen was killed 
by one of these bands, four prisoners, sup- 
posed to be chosen from this class of free- 
booters, were taken from prison and shot to 
death on the spot where the deed was done, 
Now it was rare that one of these brigands 
was ever taken alive, and thus regular sol- 
dier after soldier who was a prisoner of war, 
and entitled to consideration as such,, was 
taken from prison and murdered by the 
Commandant without even a court-martial. 
It was such @ death that Dan Dean and 
Rebel Jerry had narrowly escaped. Union 


Men were imprisoned even for protesting 
against these outrages, so that between 
guerilla and provost-marshal no _ citizen, 


whether Federal or Confederate, in sympa- 
thy, felt safe in property, life, or liberty. 
The better Unionists were alienated, but 
worse yet was to come, Hitherto, only the 
finest chivalry had been shown women and 
children throughout the war. Women whose 
brothers and husbands and sons were in the 
rebel army, or dead on the battle-field, were 
banished now with their children to Canada 
under @ Negro guard, or sent to prison. 
State authorities became openly arrayed 
against provost-marshals and their follow- 
ers. There was almost an open clash, The 
Governor, a Unionist, threatened even to 
recall the Kentucky troops from the field to 
come back and protect their homes, Even 
the Home Guards got disgusted with their 
masters, and for a while it seemed as if 
the state, between guerilla and provost- 
marshal, would go to pieces, For months 
the Confederates had repudiated all connect- 
ion with these free-booters and had joined 
with Federals in hunting them down, but 
when the state government tried to raise 
troops to crush them, the Commandant not 
only ordered his troops to resist the state, 
but ordered the muster-out of all state 
troops then in service. 


The Deans little knew then how much 
trouble Captain Chad Buford, whose. daring 
service against guerillas had given him great 
power with the Union authorities, had sav- 
ed them—how he had kept them from arrest 
and imprisonment on the charge of none 
other than Jerome Conners, the overseer; 
how he had ridden out to pay his respects 
to the complainant, and that brave gentle- 
man, seeing him from afar, had mounted his 
horse and fled, terror-stricken. They never 
knew that just after this he had got a fur- 
lough and gone to see Grant himself, who 
had sent him on to tell his story to Lincoln, 

“Go back to Kentucky, then,” said Grant, 
with his quiet smile, ‘and if General Ward 
has nothing particular for you to do, I want 
him to send you to me,” and Chad had gone 
from him, dizzy with pride and hope. 

“’'m going to do something,” said Mr. 
Lincoln, “and I’m going to do it right 
away.” 

And now, in the spring of ’64, Chad _ car- 
ried in his breast despatches from the Pres- 
ident himself to Generak Ward at Lexington, 

As he rode over the next hill, from which 
he would get his first glimpse of his old 
home and the Deans’, his heart beat fast and 
his eyes swept both sides of the road, Both 
houses—even the Déans’—were_ shuttered 
and closed—both tenantless. He saw not 
even a Negro cabin that showed a sign of 
life. 

(Continued next week) 





Save your papers and get a binder. 
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Roi Hany Sccenbes ‘19, . 1914] 
STATUS OF FRUIT GROWING IN 
NORTH CAROLINA 


Among the South Atlantic States 
North Carolina Is Now Second in 
the Production of All Fruits and 
Third in Apples—Need for Better 
Orchard Handling 


a time ago the writer was talk- 
ing with a man prominently con- 
nected with fruit interests in North 
Carolina, and in the course of the 
conversation statements were made 
concerning the relative standing of 
this state to which the writer took 
exception. This led to a determina- 
tion to find out the truth of the mat- 
ters in question. The following is 
the result: 

It is not true that Virginia is so far 
ahead of North Carolina, either in all 
orchard fruit or in apple production, 
as to place North Carolina outside of 
consideration as her possible rival in 
the near future. 

North Carolina has already ad- 

anced to second place in the South 
Atlantic Division, (and a very good 
second at that) in the production of 
all orchard fruits. 


Farm, Columbia, S. Cy and as they had 
practically no competition all prizes were 
awarded to them in their class, 


Don’t Keep Another Man’s Money 


NE trouble now is that some peo- 


ple who can pay, won’t do it be- Poland-Chinas Helps hie wife to plan her table in busy times. Saves 

‘ : e . : mie orry, saves buying so much meat. gives 

cause times are tight. The little fel- , Mr #. D. Smith, gg ‘et when better satisfaction to a A good arden wi Ai'se 

re wa ak! ee wer year ar, té 5 . almost impossible in your busy life without 4 

low who has to hustle to make ends _ competition: tools. They cost little and save much hard’ work. 

meet, manages somehow to pay a Hampshires WHEEL HOES 
little here and a little there, and this Scott & Hosch, Arlington, Ga., exhibited 


bunch of Hampshires which at- 
and won every- 


a beautiful 
tracted a lot of attention 
thing in their clas: 

The demand for 
and the breeders sold 
last days of the fair. 


is what it takes to keep things mov- 
ing. A five-dollar bill, if prized loose 
from some fellow’s pile in the morn- 
ing, may get busy and pay a dozen 
debts before the sun goes down. If 
you owe and can pay, now is the time 
to do so. Do you want some poor 
fellow to suffer just because he look- 
ed you in the face and thought you 
would do to trust? When you buy 


good hogs was strong, 
a great many on the 


W. D.-SCOTE, 
Arlington, Ga. 





How to “Keep Christmas—All the 
Year Round 





A Farmer's GarveN 


will sow, cultivate, ri 
can with old-fashione 
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AND DRILLS 


.. better than you 
hos ao g ten times quicker. 
4 woman, boy or girl can do it. - Can plant closer 
and work these hand tools while the horses rest. 
38 combinations from which to choose at $2.50 

to $12. One combined tool will do all of the 

work. Ask your dealer to show them and 

write us for booklet. ‘‘Gardening With 

Modern Tools’ free 


BATEMAN 
eer co. 
BOX 802 
Grenioch, W. J. 
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on credit you simply say to the other 
fellow, “Give me a part of what you (Concluded from page 5, this issue) 
ee eee ee eer ae oe it or move into a new locality and plant 
is more convenie 2 : ; : 

pene the old roots in untried soil. 
But some folks act on the principle “Mother has worked hard for 
that the transaction merely implies ‘ ‘ zs 
a gift and not an et Don't ie okt a ce as: Lest es 
en “— . Pa. ae ie ~cr -OD, n : 
keep the other man’s money.—Wades grindirg st the mill—When we gct 





ee out of ¢2bt we will have some of the 
P ° P comforts “and conveniences in the 
Georgia-Florida Fair at Valdosta home, then we will enjoy ‘ite’ And 
HAVE just returned from a great when the farmer arrives, he either 
livestock and agricultural exposi- wants to buy the adjoining .crty or 


sell and move to town. 





















































TABLE 1. PRODUCTION OF ALL pee ane la ala a rane “And Mother, with love of home, 
peter te of the farm, of the fields and the 

Trees Production Value woodlot entwined about her very 

No.| State Not 1899 1909 heart, has waited so long for this day 
‘. ’ nA ’ be "kk as ’ R’k ’ ’ = be 5 bi 

pee Bearing | R’k! Bearing ales (bus.)_}R a FS sn has But she has reached a dreary waste. 
i | ae. | pes] § [aera (3 Faecal [asa |: Mopar! | fatiae|? How many, many buried hopes you 
~&. 162, 971,87 ’ 7d ’ ye ’ ’  mde-pt e 71 > y Ee j 2 

3 IW. Va. | 670.384 | 4 | 4'589,587 | 2 | 71642'193] 2 | 4'709,959 | 3 | 2/155;509] 2 | 31040192| 3 | will find beneath the green sod in the 
4 | Md. | 3,501,774} 5 | 1,671,435 | 5 | 3,710,666 | 4 | 2,557,359 | 5 3,047} 4. | 1,517,400] 5 little cemetery on the hill. How true 
5 | Ga. [13,179,852 | 1 | (517,378 | 4 | 1,028,833] 5 | 3,670,830 | 4 |" 497,847] 5 _| 2,930,793] 4 + i. that ‘man spends his life in rea- 
In the production of apples alone, tion, the Georgia-Florida Fair at Val- Somms on the past, complaining on 


North Carolina now ranks second, 
but as far as value received for the 
product is concerned she must still 
take third place. The North Carolina 
grower must pay more attention to 
spraying , harvesting, grading, pack- 
ing, and methods of marketing, the 
first and second, especially. 


TABLE 2. PRODUCTION OF APP: 


dosta, Ga. There were a hog show of the present, and trembling for the fu- 





FRED REPPERT 
LIVESTOCK AUCTIONEER 


DECATUR, = =| INDIANA 


Have a wide acquaintance among breeders in 
every state in the Union. Write early for 
dates, as I sell nearly every day in the sale 
season. 














= 
For an Experienced and Capable | 


Livestock Auctioneer, 


Write H. L. IGLEHEART, 
| | ELIZABETHTOWN, KY. 














OUR GREAT “THREE-IN- 
ONE” DOLLAR OFFER 


The Progressive Farmer 10 Months, Value’ 83 
Today’s Magazine one year and Free Pattern -60 
The Weekly Kansas City Star one year 25 


$1.68 
OUR WARTIME PRICE FOR THE 








ture.’ 

“Remember: Today, this hour, this 
moment, is yours—the distance from 
today to tomorrow may be measured 
by eternity’s span—for you or for 
that good wife of yours. The scroll 
of the year is nearly complete. Soon, 
whether you would or no, you must 
roll it up and file it away. There are 


217 hogs, a herd of as fine Hereford 
cattle as you will find anywhere 
(owned by J. A. Shingle, of Ashburn, 
Ga.), sheep, horses, mules, jacks, and 
other farm animals, and things look- 
ed very much like the South was go- 
ing to grow something for home con- 


'LES—SOUTH ATLANTIC DIVISION 














THREE, ONLY $1.00 
oa Cross We 


PIGEON 1 sell 30 ‘pairs at 


$1 per pair to make room. These birds are extra fine, 
large and healthy, and took prize at paar 1914, Fair. 


MR AML 
Hill Crest Farm, Witt Virginia 
Pure-bred stock, all ages. Special 


, 
0. I. C S. price on pigs during December. 
Choice bred gilts $35.00 and up. Service boars. 


Maltese, vanneeuee 


















































































































































(Census of 1910) a thousand things you.need in the | All from large registered prize winning stock. 
| Trees Production Value home and on the farm. Some of | W. I, OWEN, Route 2, Bedford City, Va. 
No.| State N . 
: Not 1899 1909 these ‘things’ will bring added com- 
| Bearing |R’k i R’k R’k R’ki 18 R’k 909 |R 
: Bearing bus. bus. _|* “ - : cae forts, real pleasure and genuine. satis- 
1 | Va, | 7,004,548 | 1 | 3,435,501 | 1 | 9,895,982 | 2 | 6,103,941 | 1 | Missing |-...|3,129,892| 1 faction to yourself, to your wife and|| FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 
2|N C. |4,910,171 | 2 | 1,835,337 | 8 | 4,662.751 | 3 | 4,775,693 | 2 a ----| 2,014,670 | 3 t four family | 
s Woy eee |S | anes e laeeca | a iasela| ~ clase | 2. “And right 2 d | 
a >» oe 482 6 5 1,822,824 | 4 ----} 902077 | €@ nd right now is a good time to 
: “ q TOO LATE TO CLASSIFY 
S| Ge. eee Ls | See 06.613 | 6 ----|_ 555,744 | 5 =make this promise: ‘As for me, I am | nant OO LATE TO CLASSIFY 
ae — P ‘ Ss ‘ j ce »oG] . is 100 Brown Leghorn Hens and Some Cock- 
Neither is it true, as published, that sumption, instead of “all cotton.” The peer ig Fog he ape hap ae | erels—$1 each, E, W. Clair, Granite Falls, 
‘Virginia has more bearing trees than agricultural exhibits were a credit to aats se wre omy Pion pig: Ps North Carolina, 
California, Oregon, and Washington both states. The citrus fruits dis- eld sei Pig saa preter iP a 1 ssa chan” Gea ‘quick. J. Ivey Cline, 
combined. In fact, they together played by Florida were especially pe ee - There he 7 th aa a Concord, N. C., Route 1. 
-asur . EFS +s wa r 
have nearly 991,000 more bearingtrees fine. Siihies Sem pleasures J DurocJerscy Pigs fee Bale-—Bligivie a 
tt Virginia Sivtitemiaik on Se ; y God for the future, confidence in my | registration; 4 months old; $10. Pearson & 
Tan gi 11a. =xhibitors were Creel & Howell, Valdosta, neighbors and devotion to my family, Pearson, Chalybeate, N, C. 
TABLE 3, APPLE TREES IN CALIFORNIA, OREGON AND WASHINGTON AND VIRGINIA I shall here live and round out, the | One Bushel to Several gee ee or 
(Census of 1910) time allotted me,’ Luther Cobb, Culberson, N. C Sted j 
“olL7 e . —- 
Trees Returns Keep that promise by actually liv- Bourbon Red Turkeys for Sale at reason- 
ing it day by day, and you have with- able prices. Also Single Comb R. Red chick- 
STATE Production Value . ens, Dr. R. P. Copenhover, Tazewell, Va. 
Bearing Not Bearing 1909) Y in your grasp the pearl of great = 
1909) os $5 A. L. Double Nose Pointer Bitch for Sale— 
= price.’ 3 years old: Well trained, Satisfaction guar- 
Seats. c cdc cascuc~-neneonwesnee 2455.78 Le 6.335.073 bu. 2.901.662 anteed; and she is a fine breeder. Apply to 
Oregon 2.029.913 2.240 636 1.930.926 $1.656.944 J, H, Latson, Newberry, Fla. 
Washington 3.482.762 4.862.702 2.672.100 “ | $2,925,761 THE COTTON MARKET SITU- 
7.995.437 8.157.445 10.938.099 ‘* $7.484.367 ATION A GooD CAMERA 
Niiiestent ie oce eo os gee ee eene 7.004.548 3.435.591 6.103 941 “* $3. 129.832 HE market held fairly steady for the past 
week, until toward the end when the Bu- 
itlaronee oo 35a ee nceeesoas 990.889 4.721.854 4.834.158 ,, $4.354.535 reau crop estimate came out. This made the 
yield a good deal above the general expecta- 
; -w “18 : ar at ip ion, ing i 5,966,000 bales not in- 
rig ae ene * = me Rar : Ga.; W. D. Scott, Arlingt , Ga.: E. O. Tem- tion _puttin it at 15, = ; 3 
This investigation calls attention tO Dion, Biythe, "Ga: — ee Phillips, cluding linters, | It is taken as indicating a 
the fact that the Pacific Coast apple Quitman, Ga.; with winnings as follows: crcl wah: iz Ri tae Rag egg cll wag 
tree bears much heavier crops at the ig D. i cea a ae p a See ica commercial crop will attain any such figures, 
hands of the grower than the Eastern Under Year Boar—W. D. Scott, first: E. ek eae Pact uc toioeiis Wa aoe 
apple tree does, and that the product O. Templeton, third; W. D. Scott, second, likely tht the permanent effect on the mar- 
brings a much higher price. From Sow Over One Year—Templeton, first and ket will be very great, as it really is a mat- 
th é ‘he tag  t 1 that second; Scott, third, ter of small import whether the crop proves 
1e higures just given, it 1S seer @ Sow Under Year—Scot aca “aie . sixteen or seventeen millions; in either case 
8 2 re Pe - b . —f t, first; Templeton, bear he getshs e Bp Sagark eaig a rhe 
while California, Oregon and Wash~ secona; Scott, tra ig suena we Bs sca ee 
- ; ss P ec é e »é ess e é € 
ineton combined had only 990,889 Made Sree Seber eminleten, first; Scott, exemplifies tl wisdom of restricting the of- 
: ie ¢ second; empleton, third. ferings within the scope of the active de- 
pice be aring trees than Vi ITs inia in Under Year Herds—W. D. Scott, first; E. mand, By trying to force too much the price 
1609, they had planted more than O. Templeton, second; Scott, third, would be disastrously weakened, and that 
mea . z x aaa ayer ° Ww : ae without materially increasing the quantity 
twice as many trees that w ere not Row and Rattee Ww. D. Scott, first. ‘ sold, But so long as no definite arrange- 
yet of bearing age; and that in 1909 wig Clu Clast—Mins Maude Phillips, first ments are perfected to take the surplus por- 
those bearing trees of theirs produc- 274 s%copatakess HE. O. Templeton, sweep- ae ee ee ee ae ee The Premo Jr. “Model B” 
2 5 : . 1e ere existence 1e bis surplus W 
ed one and two-thirds times as much Na prevent any material rally in the price. Un- Makes 2%x3% pictures and permits 
fruit; and that that product brought . 7 der the circumstances, therefore, the only | the removal ef one or more films at any 
; z re Over Year Boars—Fair View Farm, first thing to be done is to meet the demand as : 3 i SSE. 
over twice as much money as the Vir- and second; Martin, third, it comes, but without insisting on selling time for development See Oe tae 
ginia crop. What food for thought Under Year Boars—Fair View Farm, first bea Meena ps 7 one 4S vee. Full and complete instructions are in- 
ails wy ree é se e € e roric eeds « 7 > rif [ac > > 
for Eastern apple growers. and second; Martin, third, ‘. ain, GAA rhs Ghee abt an Soae os Coe cluded with each camera. : S 
J P. PILLSBURY, Prof. of Agricul- Over Year Sows—Martin, first; Fair View for that part. It is now also plain that Just what you want for taking pictures 
t re i ion’? a re oe re vi = Pe there will be no money in planting cotton | of the home ang home scenes, 
ure, ‘ y Fair ew Farm, flrs next spring. About two-thirds of the re- r » ; i 
West Raleigh, N. C second and third, quired sunny will be left over to start ‘with, | pod = — 7 - ott — 
SB at a Over Year Herds—Fair View Farm, first; 4nd _ the Bpocatreilatse or unreachable ele- | peer a Se a pe tl 
Martin, second, ment among the farmers will be certain to | F LE IRE: ZE - IN - ONE’ 
Fifty bushels and probably more of red Under Year Herds—Fair View Farm, first; ™@*e @ great deal more than the additional DOLLAR CLUBS, or for TWO NEW 
= “ “+t ce requirements, We are confronting for next REE ae oe a = oar Ie 
M 1 . > 
and crimson clover seed have already been OB BECOnS- season even graver troubles than those now SUBSCRIPTIONS TO THE PROGRES- 
sold on this cap thy ti eee or more * Creed eet Foie View Fare, first present, W. T. WILLIAMS, SIVE FARMER alone with 25 cents extra, 
crimson, This indicates that in the neithe nd second on boars; Martin, second on sow; Save ah, Ga ; u 
borhood of 200 acres have been seeded to ‘Templeton, first on sow. es The peice of Ous Grent “Fheee-tn-Gns” 
4 . 3 ‘ 3 Club or One Yearly Subscription to The 
clover, whereas I venture to say that five f Your paper is worth twice the price; could e 
years ago, 10 acres would have been the Seermedtns hardly do without it.—A, C, Warren, Pied- Progressive Farmer with the Camera is 
limit.—O, C. Bruton, Mt. Gilead, N. C, A large lot were shown by the Dutch Fork mont, Ala, $2.40, 
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Christmas and New Year 


ROUND TRIP HOLI- 
DAY FARES 


vin———- 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY 


Premier Carrier of the South. 

Account Christmas and N Year 

Southern Railway announces tI al 
round trip tickets tu various points. 

a will be on sale December 16, 
24, 25 and 31, 1914, and January 1, 1915. 

Fing by temit January 5, 1915, prior to midnighi of 
which date return trip must be completed. 

In addition to the above, round trip tickets will 
also be on sale to Arkansas, Oklahoma and Texas. 

Dates of sale December 20, 21 and 22, 1914. 

Final limit January 16, 1915, prior to midnight of 
which date return trip must be completed. 

Will also sell round trip tickets to points in Ili- 
nois, Iowa, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, South 
Dakota and Wisconsin. 

Dates of sale December 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 28, 30 
and 31, 1914. 

Final limit January 13, 1915, prior to midnight of 
which date return trip must be completed. 

For full and detailed information, ask any South- 
ern Railway Agent, or write, 

F. YORK, 


oO. 
Passenger Agent, 








Holidays the 
e of very low 





17, 18, 19, 20, 


21, 22, 


Traveling 


Raleigh, N. C. 

















Cabbage Plants 


FORTY MILLIONS 

OF GENUINE FROST PROOF PLANTS 

awrown in the open fleld on our farms at 

fibsay, Ga., and Greenville, §.C., from strict- 
pa rade seed, and will make heads if 
give od achance, We change our land each 
ear, thus avoiding lice and disease. We ship 
promptly, guarantee full count, safe delivery, 
and good strong plants. 

Varieties: Early Jersey Wakefield, Charles- 

ton Wakefield, Succession, Early Drumhead 
and Flat Dutch. 
a 50 for $1, 00 post paid. By express, not 
prepa: 00 for 75c; 1000 to 4000 at $1.25 per 1000; 
§000 7 S000 patel. 00 per 1000; 10, 000 to 15,000 at gee 
per 1000. Special prices on large lots, 

Beets and Bermuda onion plants at $1.25 per 
1000; Lettuce plants, Big Boston at $1.50 per 1000; 
Straw berry plants, leading varieties at $2.50 
per 1000; also a choice line of fruit trees, 

PIEDMONT PLANT Co. 
Albany, Ga., and Greenvillo, S.C, 




















Nancy Hail end 
Porto Rico potatoe 
Blanits ready April 
Ist. Write for our 
filustrated catalogue 
w! 




















BE YOUR OWN MERCHANT 

Get ‘‘Everwear’? DOUBLE GALVANIZED Stew 
Roofing at wholesale factory prices. Freight charges 
all paid, ‘‘Everwear’”’ Roofing costs you less than 
wood or metal shingles. Looks better. Adds to the 
value of your buildings. Fire can’t burnit. Reduces 
your insurance. Comes in big sheets, Easy to put 

on. No tools but a hammer needed. 
PROOF AGAINST DECAY 
**Everwear’’ Double Thick Galvanized Steel Roof- 
ing needs no painting or patching. It can’t rust, 
warp or leak. Impossible — to damage it, 
Will outlast three ordinary r 
GET OUR WHOLESALE FACT ORY PRICES 
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SAVANNAH ‘METAL ROOFING * 
Savannah, Ga. ept. PF 
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Three Leading Plums for the South 
Excelsior, Terreil, and McRea._ These three 
sorts are cross-bred varieties—Japanese and 

ive—and aro ae very best for the com- 

‘OT yme garden he tre« 
wers, be ar heavy crop . aD d the 
ge, handsome, tine flav or and a 
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C hg ‘istmas Gifts for 
ee ite or Mother 





r of the fol- 
0 ih 
the f Supe ric r Kitchen Outfit, consisting 
rticl hic i for 
Three Great "Shsce-tenteke aiken Clubs, 
The ‘‘Nine-in-Three” solid 


luminum 
roasting, and serving set, w 
e also V for Three Great Three-in- 
One Dollar Clubs, 

Or the Roliman Meat and Food Chop- 


cooking, 








per, given for Two Great Three-in-One 
Doliar Clubs. 

See our premium list in issue of No- 
vember 7th, or write us and we will tell 
you about the offer. Address 
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COOPERATION IN GETTING BET- 
TER LIVESTOCK 





Economic Benefits and Educational 
Advantages Derived—The Local 
Union the Logical Place for Such 
Work 


N THE field of productive codpera- 
tion no greater benefits have ever 
been achieved than through neigh- 

borhood groups of farmers in the 
joint purchase of pure-bred sires 
through communi- 
ty breeders’ 
ciations. 

At the “coodper- 
ation experience 
meeting” during 
the convention of 
the North Caro- 
lina State Union, 
at Greenville, del- 
egates told of 
many instances of 
cooperation for 
better livestock by 
members of Local Unions. By con- 
centrating attention to distinct types 
a reputation for high standards for 
the community is established. The 
coéperative spirit and the rivalry pro- 
duced among members lead to a pol- 
icy of killing off the scrubs and breed- 
ing up to the best blood lines. This 
that comes through the 
rival spirit that is 


asso- 


MR. GREEN. 


in ration 





created among 


| members is not acquired through in- 


| dividualism. 





'should be 


| ciation 


| 


There must be 


and ri 


some sort 
valry before men will 
exert their best efforts in any line of 
activity. 


ot contest 


Economic Benefits 
N THE 


first in 


South we need to cooperate 

tae the foundation for 
better stock. By collective purchases 
of a carload, or a part of a carload of 
pure-breds, it is possible to send a 
man to the place of purchase to make 
selections. By purchasing a dozen or 
more, better prices can be obtained 
than when each animal has to be 
crated for shipment, and the saving 
in freight charges amounts to a big 
item. 





In codperative purchases of cou 
there are some details that must be 
worked out. For instance, there 
an agreement among the 
members to a satisfactory division of 
the shipment on arrival. This can be 
accomplished by writing the name 
and number and price of each animal 
on a ticket and then let each member 


irse 





draw out as many tickets as he has 
orders for cattle or brood mares, and 
then accept what he gets. After you 
get your community breeders’ asso- 


established there are other 








important economic benefits that can 
me only through codéperation, such 
1,, 121 > and 
( pe if ( sing and 
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Educational Advantages 
eee oF 


F A man pursues suc 
1 Soe, oe 
1 ( \ UL NK alt ‘ 





« ¢ ur Lil { 
th obtainabl nd 
his busines vever in the 
S ri riculture hav 
more opportune time to 
elop the much neglected 
industry than at this time 





field of activity 
will carry ; 
is a business that ree 


where app 


cence 





But it 
appli- 


the 
information. 


juires 


cation of knowledge and 


This can be acquired better and at 
less cost through community breed- 
ers’ associations than in any other 


school. In 
member 
counsel 


such an association the 
gets the constant help and 
of his brightest and keenest 


associates who 
same kind of 
breeders’ 


engaged in the 
A community 
offers its mem- 
to keep them- 
all that pertains 
to success in their work. Through 
meetings of the association men ex- 
change helpful ideas and get the ex- 
perience of prominent 
expert men from agt 
ments who may be invited to address 
them. Measures can also be adopted 
by these community 
which 


are 
work. 
association 
opportunity 
informed in 


bers an 
selves 


breeders and 
ricultural a 


organizations 


offer protection against fraud 
and unfair treatment on the part of 
men who might be unsctupulous in 
their dealings and against the spread 


of contagious diseases. “he state 
agricultural colleges and experiment 
stations are always quick to recog- 
nize the value of community organi- 
zations and are ready to assist as 
much as possible in providing speak- 
ers for meetings and literature for 
distribution, all of which is of impor- 
tant educational value. 


Use Your Local Unions 


OU don’t need any better organi- 
zation to promote codperation in 

the community than your local- Union. 
All of the members may not want to 


form a community breeders’ associa- 





SUGGESTED TOPICS FOR DIS- 
CUSSION AT LOCAL UNIONS 
DECEMBER 


(1) What Can We Do by Codperation to 

Increase the Quantity and Quality of 
Livestock in Our Community? 
What More Can We Do to Promote 
Harmony, Goodwill and Love Among 
Ourselves and Our Neighbors at this 
Christmas Season? 

JANUARY 

How Can We Get Our People to Read 
More Books, Papers and Magazines 
this Year? 
(2) What Legislation Should We Demand 


This Year to Meet the Needs of Our 
People? 


~ 
~ 














tion or codperate in the purchase of 





pure-bred sires, but if two or more 
members want to start that sort of 
cooperation, don’t refuse to start it 


because all the members are not in- 
terested in the proposition. If you 
Wait to start codperation until all the 
members in your local Union, or 
county Union, are interested in the 
same venture you'll not start much. 
Keep it in mind that the mission of 
the Farmers’ Union is to promote co- 
Operation, whether it embraces 


con- 
cert of action by a part of the mem- 
bership or all the membership. Co- 
Operation that grows into the biggest 





proportions and produces best 
is not the 
d 


results 
kind that begins with hun- 


dreds or thousands of men, but the 
kind that starts with small groups 
and then gradually assumes larger 
PARDONS, J. ya O 


THE SOUTH CAROLINA ACREAGE 
REDUC TION LAW 


A Discussion of Its Provisions and 


Probable Effect on South Carolina 
Agriculture 











Cl 1 C¢ i } J I 
may be planted by any person or cor- 
poration to one-third of the land ac- 
nk der i- 
vatio includin 
‘Se ela erain 
and wint cover 
crops Th yur 
pose f this act is 
to reduce the size 
of the cotton crop, 
and do it equita- 
bly as between 
farm and_= farm, 
MR. DABBS and to encourage 


a system of 
tion of 


rotation and diversifica- 
to the two-fold end: of 
producing plenty of foodstuffs for the 
state, and a permanent building up 
of the soil. 

There were many plans offered in 


crops, 
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the Legislature, the most radical 
ing for total elimination of cotton ing 
1915, provided the other cotton states 
would do the same. This was backed 
by a most influential lobby of 
leading men in the Southern Cotton 
Congress. It failed by a big majority, 
Then there were many propositions 
limiting to four to eight acres to the 
plow, or 2,000 to 2,500 pounds of lint 
cotton to the plow, or a straight 50 
per cent reduction, whether the farms 
er planted five acres or 35 to the plow 
this year. 

Without any special lobby for it, 
the recommendations of the Sumter 
County Farmers’ Union suggesting 
one-third of the land actually under 
cultivation, and not for one year only, 


but for at least three years, were 
adopted in principle. The act does 
not say three years, but it says “in 
any year”, which means that this is 
the fixed policy of the state until it 


shall be shown that it is wise to res 
peal it. 


*x* * * 
I trust all of our farmers will ace 


cept the law as it is, and that it will 
be accepted as the policy of the state 
for many years—only by a series of 
years can the best results be securs 
ed. Commissioner of Agriculture 
Watson and Dr. Long, of the United 
States Farm Demonstration service, 
are making a “whirlwind campaign” 
to urge farmers to plant large areas 
in oats and wheat. There is a wide- 
spread fear that the small grain mars 





ket will be glutted next June and 
July, and boards of trade are active 
in planning for elevators and mills. 


All this is in the right dire 
it will be a crime for the 


ction, -and 


commercial 
interests of the state not to provide 
an outlet for any surplus grain and 
hay. Yes, and livestock products, too, 


at world marke 
ers who 


t price S, for 


ke the farm- 
"er neoduce 
realy produce 


a surplus. 
But, and 1 wish I could so burn 
thought into the minds of 
erage farmer that not one 
get: If the average farmer 
enough corn, hay, 
and pork for his 
and laborers, he need not worry 
about local or world markets. His 
own farm market will make him rich 


this 
every av- 
would 
will grow 
milk, butter, 


stock, family 


tore 


oats, 


own 


in the saving of the cost of these 
things he has been accustomed to 


buy. His stock, his family and his 
laborers will live much better than 
they have ever done before, and he 


will be content with the money his 


cotton and tobaccot bring, for much 
or little it will be a surplus with 
which he can educate his children 





and give his family the comforts of a 
model, moral home—the best place on 
earth, 

The paragraph above was suggests 
ed by a neighbor’s statement that not 
many farmers need _2 about mar- 
kets—that they will « themselves 
and the county an in ie ble service 


if they will grow enough oats to meet 




















the corn crop, and furnish seed r 
the next sowing, and enough corn to 
meet the oat crop and milk and t 
ter and pork for all the year—for all 
many of them are not now doing 
thin: Wi nt in South Car- 
‘ » shut out 70 or 80 million l- 
S th of lucts imported 
nto the state ye to Com: - 
er W nt to do it not 
by a tariff w rowing them 
a ome lr) s’ Union, e 
Dep nt ¢ \orict ire, and Cl 
, Coll ] e been preaching | 
teachi1 beggin und pleading for 
a live-at-home policy. We trust n 
our teaching will find a ready .re- 
ponse in the practice of our farn ; 
th arc law to one- 





rd their crops in cotton, 


x * Ox 
This does not mean that I let up 
one iota on my demand for produce 


markets. These farmers will soon be 
having a surplus when once they 
learn to feed themselves, and this sur- 
plus should go in the most direc 
route to the consumers. But-.I would 
not have the average farmer worry 
over the future surplus, nor would I 
have him try to grow hay and oats 


the: 
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and corn for the cash market, for if 
he does, and rushes them on the mar- 
ket, as he ordinarily does his cotton, 
just as soon as harvested, he apt 
to be sadly disappointed. For if in 50 
years we have not learned to take 
care of a big cotton crop, do not let 
any one fool us that our business men 
are going to take care of a big sur- 
plus of grain, hay, corn, or pork rush- 
ed on a market that has only one 
year to prepare to care for it. The 
farmers must be organized to market 
food products better than they have 
ever done with cotton afd tobacco or 
they will be in as bad a fix so far as 
money goes, I care not what world 
prices may be. B W.D: 


is 





Farmers Should Advertise 


N THE process of distribution pub- 

licity will always be an important 
asset. Judicious advertising pays the 
farmer just as well as anybody else, 
but lots of good farmers haven’t 
learned this important business les- 
son yet. 

Recently a two-line advertisement 
in the classified columns of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer brought me some- 
thing like half a hundred inquiries 
about a Guernsey bull calf which I 
had for the market. In answer to the 
first six inquiries I stated that the 
first order received would get the 
calf. The next day a telegram advis- 
ed me to ship the calf. Then the fol- 
lowing day the mails brought a check 
for $50 from another section with an 
order for the calf. Of course in re- 
ply to the remainder of the inquir- 
ies I had to answer that the calf had 
already been sold. 

The only regret I had was that I 
didn’t have enough registered Guern- 
sey bull calves to supply the demand. 

J. Z. GREEN. 





More Reports From Coun- 
ty Union Secretaries 











Organizing a Rural Credit Society in 
Richland 


E HAVE five local Unions in 

Richland County and we hope to 
secure the organization of two or 
three more this winter. The Union is 
getting on fairly well in this county 
and it is doing some work. Some of 
the local Unions are receiving new 
members. 

The Union is making some progress 
in the educational line and is encour- 
aging the development of scientific 
agriculture. Live subjects are*often 
taken up for discussion at our meet- 
ings. We are trying to make some 
of our local Unions schools for the 
study of scientific and economic pro- 
duction. 

We have a good county business 
agent and a considerable amount of 
business has gone through his hands 
in the line of codperative buying 
thereby saving some local Unions 
and members money in this way. 

Among our local Unions, Jackson’s 
Creek No. 829, is probably our livest 
wire, with Horrell Hill No. 199 a close 
second. Jackson’s Creek led off last 
season in this county in the matter of 
the codperative purchase of fertilizer 
materials for home mixing, saving 
between $300 and $400 on this deal. 
They are now getting vetch seed and 
saving to the members in the same 
way. This local now leading off 
in the matter of encouraging the sow- 
ing of wheat. Capt. J. N. Harling, a 
member of this Union, has decided to 
build a modern roller mill on his 
place near Dentsville, believing that 
enough wheat will be sowed in the 
surrounding country and brought to 
his mill to warrant the erection of 
such a plant. Richland County Union 
is making a canvass to ascertain how 
much wheat will be sown in this sec- 
tion and is encouraging the sowing 
of small grain as much as possible. 
The proximity of a roller mill is an 
important factor in the wheat propo- 
sition. 

We have made a movement to or- 
ganize a Rural Credit Society for 
Richland County. This is to be mod- 


is 


eled after some of the societies in Eu- 
rope which have been in successful 
operation for some years. 
the stock has been subscribed, but we 
are not trying to carry this through 
now on account of the cotton situa- 
tion, 





Some of | 


We have not abandoned the 
idea by any means, but are not try- 
ing to push it now. It will be taken 
up later on. 

Richland County Farmers’ Union is 
on the map, though it is not claiming 
to be doing any great things. 

J. WHITNER REID, 
Goldhrbiay,.S.-G 





Making a Second Growth in Robeson 


HILE the Union in Robeson has 

not so many members now as in 
the past, it is taking the second 
growth, and it seems that the second 
growth is going to be the best growth. 
At the first sound of the trumpet hun- 
dreds joined the organization through 
curiosity. To the good of the order, 
and those who “stuck,” they soon 
dropped out. Those who stood have 
reaped many profits by so doing. 

Perhaps the greatest saving our 
members have ever made was in buy- 
ing fertilizers through the Union on 
the codperative plan. In the year 
1913 something like $25,000 worth of 
fertilizer was bought by members of 
the Robeson division direct from the 
factories at a saving of several thous- 
and dollars. The exact amount 
bought through the Union this year 
in our county is not known. Many of 
our local Unions buy their seed oats, 
rye and other seeds on the coopera- 
tive plan and save many dollars in 
that way. 

At this time the county business 
agent, Mr. W. K. Culbreth, is operat- 
ing a Farmers’ Union supply house 
near the county seat, and is able to 
sell to the farmers at wholesale 
prices. Many of the members of the 
Union are buying through him and 
saving money on the things they have 
to buy,—though we might add many 
of them are buying things they should 
be selling instead. 

About six weeks ago the county 
Union bonded a large warehouse for 
the purpose of storing cotton, and by 
placing their cotton in this house 
many of the farmers, who would have 
had to sell their cotton, were able to 
get money on it, and the cotton is still 
in their hands, or at their command. 

There are many ways by which the 
members of the God-given Union 
have been benefited by codperation 
in Robeson, and one of the things 
that have helped all the members 
most is just the fact that they are or- 
ganized and the merchants know it, 
therefore they have sold goods in 
many instances much cheaper, espec- 
ially fertilizer, than they would have 
done otherwise. 

F. GROVER BRITT, 

Robeson County, N.C. Sec.-Treas. 








Working for Cotton Gin, Warehouse, 
and Cottonseed Oil Mill 


NION County’s Farmers’ Unien co- 
Operates in buying fertilizers and 
supplies. Jonesville Local has put ina 
fine cotton ginnery this season. We 
have been considering a cotton ware- 
house; also an oil mill. Both, I think, 
will be erected sometime in the near 
future. The Union certainly has done 
good in this county, and is on a boom. 
I think in 12 months we will be dou- 
ble in membership. 
W. V. BENTLEY, County Sec’y 
Union Co., S. C. 





Stokesdale Local Wants a New 
Law 
= NEED not wait any longer for 
some one to come from some- 
where to tell us of the necessity of 
standing together. We have had the 
principles of the Farmers’ Union told 
to us by learned men, and this was all 
good enough in its day. But now the 
thing is up to us, we have ideas 
enough and to spare, so let’s get in 
line and make it a go. 
Now a word in regard to the fertil- 





corn, potatoes, etc. 


upon. 
until 5 feet high. 


cultivators, 


if \ for it today! 






—— and Ridger is a wonder in cultivating cotton, 


S L ALLEN & CO 





1289 


tor, ton. f ur- 
tobacco, 
It is light in draft, simple and 













strong in construction, and comfortable to ride 
Either regular or spring-trip standards. 
Can be equipped with roller-bearings and discs. 
It works rows 28 to 44 inches, and cultivates crops 


An instructive 72-page 
illustrated catalogue 


Describes 55 latest tools including one- and two-horse 
wheel-hoes, seeders, harrows, etc. 


rite 


Box 1107B 
Philadelphia 
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THREE SPLENDID CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 
For a Club of Two 
A good Nickel Case, Open-face Watch, a Needle Book and the Scholars Outfit, 
all for TWO THREE-IN-ONE DOLLAR CLUBS, with 20 cents extra; or for 
Two New Yearly Subscriptions to The Progressive Farmer alone. (See illus- 
trations and descriptions in our Clubbing Offers.) Address, 
2% THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 
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izer situation. Stokesdale Local Un- 
ion goes on record and adopts a reso- 
lution whereby we may know more 
about fertilizer than we have ever 
known. We hope that every local 
Union all over the state will take 
this matter up and carry it to their 
county meetings and from there to 
the state meeting. And then let’s 
try to get some legislation on this 
thing. The farmer deserves some 
legislation as well as any other peo- 
ple. 

Why not know more about our bus- 
iness? Why not know what we buy 
when we get fertilizer? We get 8-3-3, 
8-214-3 or 8-2-2. We get potash, nitro- 
gen, phosphoric acid, but we don’t 
know from what source any of the 
ingredients is derived. Is this fair? 
We want to see a law enacted and 
put upon the statute books that every 
manufacturer of fertilizer shall print 
this information on every bag. 

J. T. WALKER. 

Sec. Stokesdale Local No. 1081. 





NORTH CAROLINA COTTTON 
MARKETS 


HE following are cotton and cotton seed 
prices in the markets of North Carolina 











for the week ending Saturday, December 5, 
as reported in the Division of Markets, 
North Carolina Agricultural Experiment 
Station, West Raleigh, N. C. 
Northeastern— 
Price of Mid- Price of Cotton 
Town dling Cotton Seed, Per Ton 
AUGARIG «00.4 4:6/6:65:0 Te $16.00 
BOIMBOSP sek ces wc 6% @7¥%ec 20.00 @ 21.50 
POTINViNG .463000% Ze 20.00 @ 21.00 
PTOMIONRG siocsccccs 6% ¢ 20.00 @ 21.00 
CORO 6 eo saiecewsn 6 tec 16.00 @20.00 
MEOOPE cecee cscs 6% @7c 18.00 
POO OTE siedstee oe (oes. cipeces 18.00 @ 21.00 
Vanceboro ‘ 6% @6%c 18.00@19.00 
Washington ...... 7c 20.00 @ 21.00 
WPIMOROE fo igccesce 6% @7c 14.00@18.00 
Winterville 614 @7e 20.00 @ 22.00 
Southeastern— 
Fayetteville ...... 5 @6%e $20.00 @ 22.50 
CEOIGROOTO a 6cscs: 40 vee e eae 20.00 
rere are 6 @6 ae 20.00 @ 22.00 
LAIMVOTTON. i-s-6.65 4% 63 2QAT% 20.00 @ 22.00 
pO A” a eee ar 6% @6% 20.50 @ 24.00 
Mount. Olive - 64% @6 he 20.00 @ 22.00 
North C nivel 
BMttiebore ....2.% qe $18.00 @ 20.60 
CSCO Aecaeeenae #0sebae 6-4 18.00 @20.00 
GORE 6.60 0 eee sca 6% @6%e 14.00@16.00 | 
EHOUIBNUTE 6.636002 6% @ice 16.66 @ 20.00 
Fame Level 2.0.06 6% @7e 20.00 
Pittsboro 6 Fac 18.00@20.00 | 
MUOIORE SS. 0''e a o-8.5: 46 5% @6%ec 20.00 
PE DOG: oka cee see 17.00 @ 20.00 
Rocky Mount 18.00 @ 20.00 
Smithfield ...csecs 15.00@ 20.00 
TaBboro .....0--.- 19.00 @ 22.00 
WT CREOTE aisc.ccc 17.50 @ 20.00 
UE aa 4-86 a so 20.00 
South Central— 
Albemarle ........ 7 @tKe $15.25 @18.75 
CHATIOSEG 6 cc cvess 7 @7%« 18.00 @ 20.00 
CROC RIMINT, is'sio oa sate a8 Ca ewels 16.66 @ 22.00 
a rer 7 @%%e 20.00 
MIE iy. sericea ein veka gcateea ata 20.00 @ 22.00 
MERENOO. coke enceee 644 @7TM%e 20.00 @ 22.50 
Mooresville ....... 7 @7T%4¢ 20.00 
a RO Cr 6 @7 « 16.66 @20.00 
PIOUWORE 666 2 e6ses 7 @t%ec 16.75 @18.25 
EE. .s 04b wo 8 AS 6 wb 5 20a ee 22.00 @ 23.00 
OU Gs a oassses 7 @7%e 20.00 
Statesville ........ 64%@7 c 18.00 
Virginia— 
WIOUEOME 2% ss's< ae 7 @T7%e 
More red and crimson clover seed have 
been sown in Stanly County this year than 
ever before. From all reports, too, more 
wheat, oats and rye have been sown by our 


farmers this fall than for two decades, There 
are also signs of more interest in the raising 
of livestock and hogs.—Stanly 
prise. 


N. C., Enter- 
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Pulverizing Harrow 


Prepares a Perfect Seed Bed 
for Fall or Spring Plowing 


=) coulters = crush and pulverize lumps 
| and oom,» caving a leveled surface finely 
mulched to seeding depth, with a com; 
undersoil. The air spaces are elimina in- 
suring plant roots a proper medium for healthy: 
and vigorous anure and stubble 
plowed under are left underneath to nourish 
lant roots. Sizes from 8 “8 1744 feet in cut- 
ing width. For one to four horses. 


All Steel—Light Draft 
Write for catalog and name of nearest dealer. 
DUANE H. NASH, Incorporated 
336 Division Ave., Millington, N. J. 





Prete REE 


Send Johnson your name 
and get the bedrock 
facts on making 

with 


Learn how Johnson wtarten' 530,00 


people the simplest and easiest 
way with 


Old Trusty 


Big production makes 
low price. And Joh: 


rite at once fornew 
book whether i3 start 
now or not. ddress 


M. M.Johnson Co. 
Clay Center, Neb. 


00D SEEDS 


= BEST IN THE WORLD 
< _ Prices Below All Others 
- J will give a lot of new 
sorts free with every order I 
fill. Buy and test. Return if 
not O. K.—money refunded, 
f Biy Catalog FREE 
Over 700 illustrations of vege- 
tables and flowers. Send yours 
and your neighbors’ addresses, 
MWAY, Rockford, Illinois 


Peach and Apple 
Trees 2c and Up 


Plum, Pear, Cherry, Strawberry, etc.—Catalog Free. 
Tenn. Nursery Co., Box 9, Cleveland, Tenn. 


































Mother Would Like a 


ROYAL SELF-HEATING SAD IRON 
Give It To Her For Christmas 
We will send it to you charges prepaid 
as a reward for sending us Six Great 
Three-in-One Dollar Clubs or for Five 
New Yearly Subscriptions to The Pro- 
gressive Farmer alone—or we will send 
it for smaller clubs and a small remit- 
tance. Write us and we will tell you al! 
about it. Address 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
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BREEDERS’ CARDS 


AND 
FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 

(4 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) 

We will insert ads for our Progressive 
Farmer readers in this department of 
our Raleigh edition (covering Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Florida 
and Georgia), and in this style type, at 
the rate of 4 cents a word, each inser- 





tion, If advertisement is to appear once, 
send 4 cents a word; if twice, 8 cents; 
four times, 16 cents a word, etc, Each 


word, number or initial (including each 
word, number or initial in name and 
address) counts as @ separate word. Ad- 
vertisements not accepted without cash 
with order. If the rate seems high, re- 
member it would cost you $1,600 for 
postage alone to send a letter to each of 
thé'80,000 homes to which we carry your 
ad at this low rate. Stamps accepted 
for amounts less than $1. 
Rates for combined 
known on application. 


editions made 














For Sale or Exchange—Fine Jersey bull, 
two and half years old, fifty dollars; or will 
exchange for good Jersey cow, coming in 


milk right to inbreed. C. 


soon, Don’t want 
M DuBose, Gc 


Nichols, 5. 

















HORS 

Percheron Stallions — Registered, hand- 
some individuals, best strain of the blood, 
breeder's prices. Angus cattle. Rose Dale 
Stock Farm, Jeffersonton, Va. 

; PONIES 

~ For - Sale—V e ry handsome black registered 
Shetland Pony stud, 5 years old, gentle and 
sound, An ideal herd header. H. D, Lind- 


N. C. 

Shetland Ponies—One or a pair of ponies 
will make your children happy and strong 
in mind and body. They are trusty compan- 
ions. Pony Farm, Spruce Pine, N, C. 


“SHEEP AND GOATS 


Sale—Three Angora Rams. Gq oD. 
Bennettsville, S. C. 


Hampshire Downs—10 ewes from 1 to 4 
years old, and 1 ram lamb, not akin, $150. 
Choice rams of different ages, all re me 


Thomas & Chamings, Round Hill, Va 


say, Taylorsville, 














lor 
Mat heson, 





MISCELLANEOUS BREEDS 


Mammoth Bronze Turkeys; White Orping- 
ton cockerels. Mrs. C, T. Smith, C roxton, Va, 


Buff Orpington chicke ns, 
turkeys. Prices reasonable, 





ke oF 


5. Bourbon 
Red 


Miss Julia 








Jones, Tobaccoville, N. C. 

Giant Bronze Turkeys—Bred from 20 to 
25-pound hens, bens 2 #6 up; hens, $4, up, 
W hite Runners, $1.% Sunnyside Farm, 
Jonesville, Va. 

Mapleton Farms offer choice, 200 egg- 


strain, White Leghorns. Thompson's Barred 








Rocks. Cockerels $1.50; pullets $1 up. J. A. 
Groome, Proprietor, ‘Greensboro, am. GC. 
Look—Your Only - Chance—Beautiful ~ Pea- 
fowls, $4 each; pair, $7.50. Pure White 
African guineas, $1 each. Prize winning 
White Wyandottes, $1 each. J. F. Pollard, 


Greenville, N. C, 





Eges and Stock—From best Dark Cornish, 


White and Black Orpingtons in the South. 
Free illustrated Poultry Guide, Beverlea 
Plantation, Harry Lee Harllee, waakesod and 


Manager, Darlington, 5S. C. 


SEEDS AND PLANTS | 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 








Wanted to Buy—All varieties stock and 
table peas. Mail samples with prices. Jef- 
freys & Sons, _Greensboro, w, C. 

Peas, Peas, Peas for Sale—All varieties, 
Irons and Running Speckles a_ specialty, 
Write for prices. W. H, Franks, Warthen, 
Georgia. 

POTATOES 

Nancy Hall, Porto Rico Yam, Dooley Yam, 
and Triumph Potato Slips for Sale—Expect 
to be ready to ship by March the first. I 
beg to quote parties placing orders during 


December for early 
1,000 plants, or 
or more. 
Prop., 


$1.25 per 
Write or wire 
Southe rn Plant Co., 





shipments, at $1.50 per 


1,000 in 10,000 lots 
» W. J. Hawkins, 
Plant City, Fla. 


STRAWBERRIES 


Klondyke _ 
leading varieties, 500, 
Now is the time to tra 
Farms, Albany, Ga, 


Strawberry 


$1.75; 1,000, 


Plants, and ot! “4 





nsplant. Jeffer son 





SUDAN GRASS 





Pure, Reliable, 
pound, postpaid. 
ell, Manager, 


Sudan 


Sherman, T 


Circular 


Grass—Sixty cents 
s free. Joe Mitch- 
exas, 





MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS 


AND PLANTS 





DOGS 














MACHINERY Pedigreed Collie Pups. M. K. Stroud, 
Herndon, Va. 

.The Bell Grist Mill sold direct from fac- TWO OR MORE BREEDS 

tory to user at factory prices, fully guaran- Belgian Hares and Guinea Pigs. Richland 

teed. New improvements made it the ideal | farms, Grottoes, Virginia. 

mill for the farmer. Write for illustrated — — Cpe aa = : apr pe 

catalog, prices and terms. Money saved is Will Exchange Black Spanish Jack for 


money made, 
Ronda, N. C, 


| HELP WANTED 


Wanted — Experienced Dairy Farmer—To 
take position and interest in an established 
dairy and also add a herd of cows to present 
herd of owners. Good proposition. Address, 
Box 184, Valdosta, Ga, 


Salesman—For High-class tobacco factory. 
Experience unnecessary. Good pay and pro- 
motion for steady workers. Complete in- 
structions sent you. Piedmont Tobacco Co., 
Danville, Va., “Box F-23.” 


Agents—$1,200 to $1,500 a Year Sure— 
Permanent positions assured, Exclusive ter- 
ritory. We teach the inexperienced how to 
succeed, Let’s show you. Novelty Cutlery 
Co., 217 Bar St., Canton, Ohio. 


Rot Proof Your Fence Posts—At a cust of 
Se to 10c each. They will last two to four 
times as long., Treat them with Reeves 
Wood Preserver. We guarantee results, 
Write for particulars. The Reeves Company, 
Dept. F., New Orleans, La. 


Agents Make $5 to $10 a Day—With our 
big map, livestock chart and farm paper 
proposition—a big $3 value for $1. Every- 
body wants it. Good territory open in Geor- 
gia, Florida, Tennessee, Alabama, Mississip- 
pi and the Southwest. E. R. McClellan, Box 
927, Birmingham, Ala, 


[ POSITIONS WANTED | 


Yadkin Valley Mill & Lbr, Co., 


~ 























Shetland or Welch Pony. 
Williamston, N. C. sail 

Registered Essex, Duroc-Jersey, Poland- 
China pigs, Sows in farrow. SerVice boars, 
Jersey cattle. Home grown Recleaned Seed 
Rye, and Wheat. J. E. Coulter, Connelly 
Springs, N. C. 


Ss. C. Hardison, 





CABBAGE 
Frost-proof Cabbage Plants—75 
1,000. W. W. H. Proctor, 
© abbage Plants—Large, 
5,000, $4. B, C., 


Frost Proof Cabbage Plants—$1 per thou- 
sand, Southeastern Plant Co., Yonges Island, 
8, Cc. R. F. D. 1. 

Jersey Wakefield Cabbage Plants—By mail, 
1,000 for $1, postpaid; 100 for lic, postpaid, 
R. O, Parks, Uhlah, N. C. 


Frost-Proof Cabbage Plants, one dollar per 
thousand, delivered anywhere. Durham 
Seed House, Durham, N, C. 





cents per 
Morrisville, N. Cc 


1 000, $1; : 








stocky; ; 




















ANDALUSIANS 











POULTRY AND EGGS | 





Frost Proof Cabbage Plants—$1.25 per 
thousand. Five thousand and over, $1. 
Ernest W. King, Yonges Island, 8S. C. 


Cabbage Plants—Early Wakefield, 





Jersey 











Fine Blue Andalusian stock cheap. Write Charleston Wakefield, Succession, and Flat 
Leslie Bolick, Conover, N. C. Dutch, 75 cents per thousand. Oaklin Farm, 
CAMPINES Salisbury, N. Cc 
cheatin . - Frost-proof Cabbage Plants—500, $1; 1,000 
Silver Campine  Cockerels — Kennedy's | $1.50, postpaid. By express $1.25 thousand; 
strain, $3 to $5 each, J, R. McNairy, Lenoir, | 5,000, $5. Tidewater Plant Company, Frank- 
North Carolina, lin, Virginia, 
LEGHOBNS. $2 Prize to the One Growing Largest Cab- 
Wanted--Brown Leghorn Pullets. Give | b28e from plants bought from me, Leading 


price, dozen and up, and price of cockerel, 
stating whether Single or Rose Comb, Ad- 
dress, Box 221, Marion, N. C, 


Wanted — Brown Leghorn Pullets — Give 
price, dozen and up, and price of cockerel, 
stating whether Single or Rose Comb, Ad- 
dress, Box 221, Marion, N. C. 


150,000 Baby Chicks for Sale — Young 
strain Single Comb White Leghorns only. 
Deliveries throughout the year. 10c each in 
any quantity. Hatching eggs shipped prompt- 
ly; never over two days old when shipped. 
Price, $5 per hundred; $2.50 for thirty, and 
$1.50 for 15. We guarantee deliveries and to 
please you. Alabama Leghorn Farms Co., 
Office 2700 Ave. F., Birmingham, Ala, 











Wanted—Position as manager of tobacco 
farm. ‘Single 85 years of age. References 
furnished. J. W. W., Route 1, Box 8 Rox- 
boro, N. C. 


Wanted—Position as Manager of Tobacco 
Farm—Single; 85 years of age. References 
furnished. J. W. W., Route 1, Box 8, Rox- 
boro, N. C. 





ORPINGTONS 

Two Hundred White Orpingtons, Midnight 
Poultry Farms, Asheboro, N. C. 

Buff Orpingtons—Write for prices and 
show record. , Bloom Kendall, Shelby, N. C. 

Eight White Orpington hens for $10, or ex- 
change for good stock. J, P. Griffin, Bynum, 
North Carolina, 














Want Position as Manager of Farm—So- 
ber and of good habits, Can give reference. 
Have had 15 years’ experience. R. F. D. No. 
1, Box 50, Rockingham, N. 


| —_—«LIVESTOCK | 





100 Buff Leghorn Pullets and Cockerels 
for sale cheap. Also 20 White Indian Run- 
ner Ducks. Wade H. Cline, Concord, N. C. 

Single Comb White Orpingtons—10 selected 
$2 each. 

O. A. 





7 and 8-pound cockerels for only 
Your money back if not satisfied. 
Lynch, Caroleen, N. C. 





BERKSHIRES 


A few very fine Berkshire pigs left at $15 
and $20. Sunny Hill Farm, Cornwell, S. C. 
DUROC-JERSEYS 
Registered Duroc Shoats—Fancy big kind. 
Fine young boars, Frank Stoneburner, Ed- 

imbure, Va. 
” High Pedigreed Duroc-Jersey Pi 


weeks old; eight dollars 
Williams, Sumter, 8. C, 














gs—Eleven 
each. , J. Frank 





Registered 
boars, gilts. 
Jenkins, 


We have 
of as fine 
seen, af, 
are short on 
us. Write 
Albany, 


Duroc-Je rsey sows, 
Ch e pigs for sale, 
Shelbyville, Tenn. 


service 
Claude 








ready for shipment twenty pair 
Duroc-. 2vsey pigs as we have ever 
owing to the war conditions, you 
cash, your credit is good with 
for particulars. Jefferson Farms, 
Ga. 





MULEFOOTS 





REDS 
Six Hens and One Cockerel — Pure-bred 











Buckeye Reds, $7. A. H. Nelson, Dublin, Ga. 
~~ Attention—Eleven choice Red pullets, one 
cockerel, $10. Mrs. Henry Mixon, Route 1, 
Box 50, Estill, S. C, 

BOCKS, 





White Rocks of Quality. 
try Farm, Asheboro, N. C. 


Forest Grove Poultry Yards for 
Barred Rocks, King, N. C. 

Fine Pure-bred Buff Rocks and Silver Pen- 
ciled Rocks. Lula Fesperman, China Grove, 
North Carolina. 
~~ Ringlet Barred Plymouth 


Randolph Poul- 





the best 








Rocks—Pullets, 





good layers, one dollar each, G, Virgil Bo- 
denheimer, Thomasville, N, C. 
~ For Sale—Magnificent Barred Plymouth 


Rock Cockerels—Barred to the skin. From 














Mulefoot Hog s—Bargains. G. L, Toole, 
Aiken, South Carolina, 
oO. I. Cc. SWINE 
a2. < ages, Ramsey Bros., 


hogs, ‘all 
Crouse, N. C. 





POLAND-CHINAS 





Poland-China Pigs—$10, 


Sunnyside 
Jonesville, Va, 





Poland-China Pigs—Ready to ship, 





Satis- 
faction guaranteed, Thomas & Chamings, 
Round Hill, Va, 


Registered 





Poland -China Pigs — Three 











prize winners; will make prize winners, Ad- 
dress Box No, 67, Warrenton, N, C 
WYANDOTTES 
White Wyandotte hens, pullets, cockerels 











for sale. Exhibition record. Frank Ham- 
rick, Shelby, N, C. 

Silver Laced Wyandotte Cockerels for Sale. 
Fine quality; low price. M. L. Aderholdt, 
Henry River, N. C. 

TURKEYS a 

For Sale—Mammoth Bronze toms, $5 each, 
Ww m, Howell, Garysburg? N. C, 





White Holland and 
Pony Farms, Spruce 


Bourbon Red Turkeys, 
Pine, N. C. 


Fine Bourbon Red Turkeys—Prices reason- 











months old. Ready for immediate shipment, | #ble- M. Shaw, Box 526, Greensboro, N, C. 
L, K. Couch, Easley, S. C. White Holland and Mammoth Bronze 
a = Turkeys—Hens, four dollars; toms, $5. 
HOLSTEINS W. Hardy, Jeffress, Va. j 
Beacondale Herd—Pure-bred registered For choice stock in Mammoth Bronze 


Holstein cattle. 


D. S. Jones, Newport News, 
Virginia. 





JERSEYS 


20 Jersey Heifers for Sale—Most of them 
bred, and 2 Jersey bulls. Groome & Sons, 
Greensboro, N. C. 








Registered Jersey Bulls—Richly bred bull 
ealves for sale. Prices =e gia me B. 
Gordon, Fort Lewis, Salem, Va 





Young Jersey Bull—5 months old. Parents 


not only good producers, but both winning 
show stock. A chance to start a herd right 
for $25. N. R. Patrick, Rustburg, Va 




















varieties, 
me your orders, 


Cc abbage 


$1 1,000. Save this ad and send 
I, L. Trogdon, Climax, N. C, 


‘Plants — Jersey and Charleston 
Wakefield, 75 cents per thousand. Oranges, 
$1.25; grapefruit, $1.25 per box. Fred M. 
Preston, Pine Castile, Florida. 


2,000,000 Improved Jersey Wakefield Cab- 
bage Plants, heads in April, last ‘till Au- 
gust, $1 per 1,000. Prompt shipment, Fraz- 
ier Plant Co., Louisburg, N. C., Rt. 3. 


Charleston Wakefield Cabbage Plants $1.25 
per thousand by parcel post 15c per hun- 
dred, Cash with order. N. A. Hartsfield, 
Wake Forest, N. C. 

For Sale—Cabbage plants, New Flat Dutch 
and Charleston Wakefield's, at $1 per 1,000. 
Write for prices on larger lots. Order today. 
Jno. C, Wilson & Co., Yonges Island, S. C. 


Frost Proot C ‘abbage Plants—All varieties, 




















large and stocky, 90c per thousand; three 
thousand or more, 75ic. By mail, 25c per 
hundred. Edgeworth Farm, Marshville, N. 


C., Route 2. 


“Cabbage Plants—Before placing order for 
cabbage plants, write for illustrated cata- 
logue containing full description of all our 
plants, telling how to grow them. Pied- 
mont Plant Company, Albany, Ga., and 
Greenville, S. C, 


€ ‘abbage Plants—Open air grown 
frost-proof, guaranteed; varieties, 
ton Wakefield, Jersey Wakefield, 
Flat Dutch, 500, 75c; 
10,000 $1 per 1,000, _ Parcel post prepaid, 
35e per 100, 500, $1.2 Ready now. M. M, 
Bagwell, Rt. z Pisamnont 8: <. 


Cabbage Plants—(frost-proof). Set strong 
plants early for best results, these we can 
furnish quickly and at @ low express rate. 
Farly Jersey, Charleston, Succession and 
Ilat Dutch—single 1,000°$1; 2 to 5,000 at 80c 
pe r 1,000. By prepaid post, 250 for 60c; 500 
for $1. W. L. Kivett, High Ponit, N.C. 


Jouannet’s Frost Proof Cabbage plants are 
known as the best to be had anywhere by 
thousands of experienced buyers. 500, 75 
cents; $1.00 per 1000; 5000 and over, 85 cents 
per 1000, All standard varieties, Beet, 
Lettuce and Onion plants, $1.25 per 1000. 
Large and healthy plants and full satisface 
tion guaranteed, Alfred Jouannet , Mt, 
Pleasant, S. C. 


Our Cabbage Plants 
under the 
hence are 








and 
Charles- 
Succession, 
1,000 $1.25; 5,000 to 











are grown in the open, 
sheltering Blue Ridge foothills, 
frost-proof in fact: Long Island 


seed—the best obtainable. Early Jersey 
Wakefield, Charleston, Succession, Flat 
Dutch, Send 60c for 200; $1 for 500; post- 
paid. 75c for 500; $1 for 1,000; $4.50 for 500; 


$7.50 for 10,000, 
Collards and 


by express, not prepaid. 
onion plants same price, Let- 
tuce, 75¢c for 200, postpaid; $1.50 per 1,000, 
by express. Price list free. Wakefield Plant 
Farm, Charlotte, N. C. 

COTTON 


Black-root Resistant Cotton Seed 
Sale—For price, write to W. H. Franks 








Dillon 
for 





Warthen, Ga. 

Toole’s Improved Early Prolific Cotton 
Seed—Reduced prices. Buy from originator. 
G. L, Toole, Aiken, S. C 





LESPEDEZA 


Lespedeza—Recleaned, heavy pan seed. 
My own growing, price $3.50 per bushel. 
Good reliable seed scarce. Valuable bulletin 
and big illustrated catalog free. Chris, 
Reuter, New Orleans, La. 


























turkeys, write Walnut Grove Farm, D. lL. >ECANS 
Neel, Manager, Woodleaf, N. C, = eae ANS : ‘ ~— 
v " 
Fine Kentucky Bourbon Red Turkeys— Hartwell ‘Nurseries “Hartwell, “Ga. ces right 
Nothing better. Toms, $5; hens, $4; trio, : 
$12. Mrs, Della Radcliffe, Lola, Ky. For so —— pecans, 15 cents 
. r pound rou pay t ostage, express or 
For Sale—White Holland Turkeys—$10 a | eA Cask oo gle lg ha e, exp Bains 
trio. Last Spring’s hatchings; unusually bridge, Ga., R. 1. ’ 
healthy, vigorous stock. Address, E. H. a - 
Taylor, R. F. D., Chula, Va. PEANUTS 
Bourbon Red turkeys; young hens, $3 to For Sale—Virginia Seed Peanuts. Dr. J 
$3.50; young toms, $3.50 to $4.50; pairs $6 to | .P Wimberly, Battleboro, N. C. 
7.50. Extra fine old tom $8. Three young PEAS 
toms; eggs direct from Evansdale Farm, $5 
each. Miss Lydia Dunn, News Ferry, Hali- Hall & 


fax County, Va. 





For Sale—Cowpeas and soy beans. 


Moore, Greenville, N. 


Lambeth, High Point, N. et 





For Sale—Cowpeas 
& Moore, Greenville 
Cabbage, 
Parsley 
Todd, 


, mC 
Collard, 
Plants—Ask for 
Greensboro, N. C, 





and 


Soy Beans. Hall 


Cauliflower, Tomato, and 
price 


list. Geo. M. 





For Sale—C lay, 
Mixed Peas, Mammoth 
brook soy beans; 
Write for price list, 
Hickory, N. C. 


Black, 


Yellow 
lespedeza, 
Hickory Seed Seed Co., 


Whippoorwill, and 
and Holly- 
chufas, 


ete, 





One Scuppernong, Jam 
vine. When grown will y 
of grapes annually, wor 


es or mush grape 
icld twenty bushels 
th $20, We will 


ship postpaid ten vines for one dollar. South- 


ern Vineyard Co., Trotvill 


e, N.C. 





Macklin’s 
beet now ready. 
ready October 20th, 
1,000; 500 for 75c, 
alog free. Wm, Macklin, 


By 


; Plants — Cabbage, 
Bermuda onion, 


By mail, 


lettuce, and 
and celery 
$1.25 per 
40 per 100, Cat- 
Dinsmore, Fla. 


express, 





For Sale—Jersey and CI 
and Early Flat Dutch c 
per thousand; 
over.- Will fill orders d 
Klondike Strawberry 
thousand. 
Bailey, Chadbourn, N, 


plants 
Satisfaction guaranteed, 


iarleston Wakefield 
abbage plants, $1 


75c in lots of 5 thousand or 


ay received. Also 
at $1.50 per 
Elroy 





I am now in position 


to make offer on 


Whippoorwill Peas in any quantity, car lots 


or less, 
or wire 


by telephone or 
me for prices, I 
all Southern field seeds 
oats, soy beans, cotton 
Walker, 


telegraph. Write 
also have for sale 
such as lespedeza, 
seed, ett. J. ‘T. 


Seed Broker, Memphis, Tenn, 





[SCHOOLS AND 


COLLEGES | 





Scholarship Loan Fund — Repay monthly 


from 
paid, 
burg, 


salary. Positions 


Va. 


Piedmont Business College, 


guaranteed, Fare 


Lynch- 





| MISCELLA 


NEOUS 


4 





Apples—By bushel or b 
Spruce Pine, N. C, 


arrel, Pony Farm, 





Wanted—Arrow 
for North 
Box 426, 


heads 
Carolina colle 
Raleigh, N, C. 


and Indian relics 
ction. Address G, 





For Sale—1 untrained Blood hound bitch, 


12 White Runner drakes, $1 each, White 
Holland Gobblers.s Wm, Whitman, Hern- 
don, Va, 





Null's Famous Melilotu 
pail, prepaid any South 
pany’s office for $1.36. 
olis, Ala, 


W. D. Null, 


8 Honey—10-pound 
ern Express Com- 
Demep- 





Preserve Your Buildings—Barn floors, 1 
shingle. roofs, 


ters, joists, 


posts will rot and cost 


Reeves Wood Preserver will at least dou!le 
t 


their 
cost. 
Company, 


service, without d 





silos, and fe e 
money to replace 





oubling their 


firs 


Write for full information, The Reevcs 
Dept. F., New Orleans, La, 





tee to land advertisemen 





OUR LAND EXCHANGE | 


We do not extend our sale, Doce advertising guaran- 
Sasauee every pasetee. 


er should see land for himself before bu: But 
no man is permitted to offer land for sale our 
ee. unless he —— us satisfactory references 2s 
‘0 his honesty and business responsibility. s 





Guilford County Farms for 


Sale—J. A. 


Groome, Greensboro, N. C. 





For Sale—Columbus County Berry, 
co, and Cotton Farms—Bargains, 


Kenzie, Chadbourn, N. C. 


Toba = 
A. M, Me- 




















84-Acre Farm for Sale—Three miles fron 
Hickory, on good road; well equipped wii! 
buildings; strong a= Write, A. D. Eck- 
ard, Hickory, N. C. 

Free Government Lands — Million acres 
now open t ohomestead entry in 25 states. 
Official 112-page book describes every acre 
in every county, How secured free. New 
laws, lists, ete. Price 25c postpaid. Al!so 
maps, soil guides, complete information. 
Webb 1 Pub, Co., (Dept. 101), St. Paul, Minn, 

Fine “Farm Sale—Fine tobacco, cotton 


and peanut farm for sale. 


from the town of Plymouth, N, C, 


dred and ten acres; 
Two tobacco barns and 
the place. Possession giv 


If interested write Competent, 


mouth, N, C. 


Located half mile 
One hun- 


ninety in cultivation. 


other buildings on 
en January 1, 1915. 
Rt. 2, Ply- 





Southport, N. 
miles from city. Eighteer 
wire; balance woodland, 
and barn. Well drained, 


C.—Thirty-acre Farm—Two 


n acres fenced with 
Five-room cottage 
Young apple and 





peach orchard, Fine clay subsoil. Good 
neighbors. Price fifty dollars per acre. One- 
third cash, balance time. Immediate pos- 
session. E. B, Stevens, 

For Sale—1,400 acres, one-half good to- 
bacco and cotton land, the other very fine 
grain and grass land, Large dwelling and 


good improvements, Pr 
900 Acres—one-half very 


ice $11 per acre. 
fine tobacco land, 


the other fine grain, grass and cotton land. 


On improved road, 
$10 per acre. 
$8 per acre. We 
other nice farms for sale. 
lars. 
Company, Chase City, Vir 


Splen 


did buildings. Price 


900 Acres—good tobacco land, 
also have a 


number of 
For full particu- 


Write or call to see Jeffreys, Hester & 


gina, 





When writing to advertisers mention The 


Progressive Farmer, 
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HOW TO HAVE A GOOD PASTURE 


As Fine Pastures May Be Had as in 
the North if They Are Handled 
Properly—Suggestions for Seeding 
and Management 

ASTURES furnish 
means for feeding livestock, and 
the first essential, if we are to suc- 

cd in the production of livestock is 

good pastures. Southern pastures, 
so-called, are largely enclosures, 
where grass doesn’t grow, or ranges 
which furnish feed in such small 
quantities, or of such a poor quality 
that the raising of good livestock on 
them is impossible. The absence of 
pastures, of anything like good qual- 
ity, throughout the larger part of the 
South has caused many to conclude 
that our climate or our soils are not 
suitable for furnishing good grazing. 
Anyone who has traveled over the 
South and compared conditions with 
those in-many other sections cannot 
have failed to have been impressed 
with the facts that the roadsides and 
vacant places do not become covered 
with sod-forming grazing grasses 
such as occur in sections farther 
north, Naturally many have conclud- 
ed that the reason is that our soils 
and climate are not suitable for the 
growing of pasture grasses. 

But a careful consideration of all 
the facts cannot fail to show that 
there is a large number of grasses 
and clovers which grow well nearly 
all over the South and which furnish 
excellent grazing for livestock. There 
are two reasons why these plants do 
not establish themselves on the land 
to the exclusion of other vegetation, 
as occurs farther north. First, our 
lands wash or are more readily erod- 
ed than those of the North, because 
of our heavier rain fall; our warm 
climate, which causes more rapid de- 
cay of dead vegetation; and possibly 
also because of the difference in the 
composition and origin of the soils. 
In other words, worn, washed and 
gullied or bare areas are much iarger 
and more common in the South, and 
this is probably due to climatic con- 
ditions, especially to a heavier rain 
fall and the washing away of the top 
soil. In the second place, when the 
land is preserved, or protected from 
washing away, the abundance of 
moisture so favors the growth of 
other, or non-pasture plants, that 
they choke or smother out the more 
slow-growing grasses or pasture 
plants. 


the cheapest 


Keep Down the Weeds 


HAT these are the reasons why va- 

cant land in the South does not be- 
come covered with a turf or sod of 
clovers and grasses suitable for graz- 
ing may be easily proved, by taking 
any piece of land which does not 
wash and keeping down non-pasture 
plants for a year or two by mowing 
sufficiently often. Any piece of such 
land mowed two or three times the 
first year and then once or twice a 
year afterward will soon be covered 
with grasses or grasses and legumes 
that will furnish grazing. 

The first step, therefore, in procur- 
ing good summer pastures is to re- 
move and keep down non-pasture 
plants. The second step is to build 
up soil fertility if the proposed pas- 
ture land is such as has been exposed 
to excessive washing or erosion. The 
third step is to put out those plants 
which make the best pastures in the 
section where the pasture is to be 
made. The fourth point at which at- 
tention is required is to avoid over- 
pasturing.the land, especially until a 
good turf has formed or the pasture 
plants have taken strong or full pos- 
session of the land. 

By laying down these requirements 
we do not mean that lands where all 
these conditions cannot be brought 
about should not be used for grazing, 
but we do mean that until such con- 
ditions are established we shall not 
have good pastures that will produce 
or maintain high-class livestock. 

Many will tell you they cannot af- 
ford to mow the pastures, or that they 


haven’t the time to do so: but it 


would be equally ridiculous if they 
stated they could not afford to keep 
down the weeds and grass in the corn 
and cotton fields, or that they hadn't 
the time to do so. We have seen land 
worth $150 an acre, used as a pasture, 
which was growing a full crop of 
weeds and less than a fourth of a 
crop of pasture plants, and yet the 
owner of land laughed at the 
idea that no non-pasture plant should 
be allowed to grow ina pasture 
a farmer to 
farm management. 

If any of our readers do not believe 
that it pays to mow the pasture—and 
there are thousands of them who do 
not or they would not let them grow 
up to weeds or non-pasture plants— 
we suggest that next summer they 
take an acre, or a half acre, and mow 
it two or three times, or as often as 
it needs it, and compare this acre with 
the balance of the pasture. The live- 
stock will soon give the answer. They 
can tell the difference and will seek 
this acre constantly, not only because 
it gives more grazing, but also be- 
cause the pasture furnished is better 
and liked better by the stock. 


a 
tilis 


. Such 


needs revise his ideas of 


Permanent and Temporary Pastures 


| THE South, summer pastures may 

had from March 15 to November 
15, or for a period of about eight 
months. Two classes of summer pas- 
tures may be considered—permanent 
and temporary. For permanent pas- 
tures the chief reliance must be put 
on Bermuda grass and lespedeza for 
mid-summer, and bur clover or hop 
clover and white clover, or such 
others as are suited to the local con- 
ditions for early summer or spring. 
In some sections other plants may be 
used, and especially may others be 
added to those mentioned. In the 
Gulf Coast region carpet grass will be 
found of value, although we regard 
Bermuda as better, and a relative of 
carpetgrass, — another paspalum — 
Dallas grass, or Paspalum dilatatum, 
is of considerable value. 
spreading over the South as has les- 
pedeza. 

If a seed bed can be prepared, we 
would sow Bermuda grass seed in 
May or June and bur and white clov- 
er in the fall, followed by lespedeza 
in March, or the lespedeza seed may 
be sown at the time the Bermuda 
seed is sown, although the sowing les- 
pedeza earlier in the season is better. 
If a seed bed cannot 
then small pieces of Bermuda sod 
may be set out in the most conven- 
ient way, to give a start for a com- 
plete sod of this plant, which will un- 
der favorable conditions be obtained 
in from one to two years. But poor 
land will not produce much pastur- 
age, and a man should only expect 
results in proportion to what he has 
in the land or what he puts in it. 

For temporary pastures the num- 
ber of plants are so numerous that it 
is largely a matter of 
the temporary pasture is for one or 
two years in a rotation, the following 
plants and combinations of plants 
may be used. 


be prepared, 


selection. If 


For Damp Lands— 
Red top 
Meadow 
Alsike 
White 

For Uplands— 

Red top 

Orchard grass 

White clover ‘ 
Lespedeza .... arate sae 


pounds 
pounds 
pounds 
pounds 


fescue 
clover 
clover 


pounds 
pounds 
pounds 
pounds 
If, on the other hand, the tempor- 
ary pasture is for only a part of one 
season, other crops may be used. 
For March and April, we know of 
no plant combination of plants 
that will furnish as much grazing as 
crimson clover. 
For April and 


or 


May, red clover, 
sown in the fall rape sown in Feb- 
ruary on rich land, are among the 
best. For spring grazing lasting for a 
couple of months, oats and vetcl 
bur clover are also valuable. 

For mid-summer, lespedeza is one 
of the best of our grazing plants for 
temporary pastures, while f 
cowpeas, soy beans, 
reliance for 


1 and 


for fall use 
are the chief 
needs 


ete.,; 
temporary 





Save your papers and get 


a binder 


It is rapidly’ 
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Business Talks 


J. A. MARTIN 








A GENTLEMAN HORSEMAN 


HE fearful drain being made upon the 


United States is 
buyers, 


horse 
to be deplored. 
England 
try buying 
to € 
deat 


of the 
The 
France are 


supply 
representing 
scouring the 
they can 
and there meet 
and shell. 


and 


the best horses 


shipped overseas 


from overwork or shot 


It's a shame, 


This sort of thing is going to make 
high-priced and the 
will turn a 


him, 


good 
horses scarce and 
er who is 
buyers 

I wish 
like 
He 


men 


wise deaf ear to the 


who call 


there 


on 
were 
friend Allen 
stands out in 


more men in 


Edelen, of 


the South 


my Burgin, 


Ky. 


my mind as a man among 


a gentleman, a farmer and a real horse- 
man, 

About three 
fortune to visit 
Mr. Mogford, 

I never shall 
in the heart of 
tion of Kentucky 
that 


years ago, it 


his home 


was my 


in company 


forget 
the 


that visit. 
famous 
all the 


are 


Burgin is 
bluegrass sec- 
and of fair 
great 
—none are 
worth’’, Mr. 

“Glenworth Farm” 
of Mrs. Andrew 
Southern fI 


section, 
better cared 
Edelen's 


none more 


for—than “Glen- 
great plant, 
is the 
Jackson, 
Railway 


breeding 


immediately 
and the 


on the 
Queen & Crescent 
from Danville 
High Bridge 
Kentucky 


Route—seven 
far the great 
the wonderful scenic 

But 
Mr. 
finer 


miles and 


from 


River, 


“pretty is as pretty does” and what 


far 
and per- 


Edelen does at Glenworth Farm is 


than even his beautiful home 
fect hospitality. 
Here you 


Kentucky 


will see 
has ever produced and 
have held the attention of the 
public for years. 

A practical 
in the saddle 
of brood 


some of the best horses 
that 
horse-loving 


many 


experience of a lifetime 


business, a 


spent 
band 
large area of bluegrass pas- 
and paddocks, 
er with 
Mr. 
American breeders, 


horse select 
mares 
tures modern methods togeth- 


an immense volume 


within the 


of business put 


Edelen easily front ranks of 


It gives us pleasure 
Mr. 


to pay 
Edelen as a gentleman 
He has advertised with 
that time he 
dollars 
ers, 


this tribute to 
and a 
us for 
many 


breeder. 
years and in 
has sold 
of saddle 
that 
trouble—always 
satisfactorily adjusting 
troversies that have 
and his patrons. 
And listen 
Stallions 
power to 
for 
gret 
come 


thousands of 
worth 
In all 
serious 


horses to our read- 
he has given us 
gladly, 
the 
arisen 


time, no 
fairly 
very few 


and 
con- 
between himself 
fellows who 
mares, If it is 
do it, go 


-you want horses, 


and within 
to Glenworth 
you'll 
trip and that 
-convinced 


your 
and see it 
yourself, I guarantee 
of that 
did- 
an honor 


never re- 


the expense you'll 


away as I Allen 
Edelen is 
An hour 


string, 


that 
to his profession, 
in his paddocks, viewing his sale- 
an hour in his pastures with the band 
of brood mares and their an hour 
fore the champion of champions—the 
Bohemian King—and an eternity with the 
arms of one of those blue-eyed Edeten babies 
around a fellow’s neck — all 
make the railroad fare 
Farm’ like 

Such a has inspired even 
wrote: 


colts, be- 


famous 


these things 
to Burgin and 


peanut 


“Glen- 
worth seem money. 
trip a poet who 


“Product of 
Pride of 


fair 
the 
And sire of 


Kentucky, 
saddle ring, 


far-famed show colts 


Is great Bohemian King.” 

“A thing of equine beauty, 
His horsemen sing, 

At Glenworth, in the Blue Grass, 
Home of Bohemian King,’’ 


praises 





STUDEBAKER ALMANAC FOR 
1915 


Ww! THIN its covers is information dealing 
with the care of livestock and 
well worked out instructions as to 
of soil, the time of planting, 
fertilizers, hot beds, 
much 
household problems, 
and 
silage, In 


pages of 
the 
rotation of 


care 


crops, cold frames, etc. 


There is also useful discussion of 
health and first aid, 
poultry, pruning, 


the 


im- 
plements 


and 


tools, 
fact, 
nac is a compendium of 
for the farmer in all 
Studebaker wagon 
country 


Studebaker 
useful information 
parts of the country. 
dealers all over the 
you with this Studebaker 
event of their supply 
ecard addressed 
Indiana, 


Alma- 


can supply 
the 

postal 
South Bend 
free 


Almanac. In run- 
ning low, a 


baker, 


to Stude- 


will bring you 
a copy of charge, 


What 
business in 
take a 
tising. 


has made it possible to build up big 
where it 


of steady 


a few vears, used to 


generation Adver- 


effort ? 





Advertising 
home 


has brought to 
and 


to kings in 


the 
conveniences 


humblest 
that 
generations. 


comforts were 
unknown former 


much | 


coun- | 


find— | 


farm- | 


good | 


with | 


beautiful | 


| 
childhood home 





| lines throug 











silos | 


PERSONALLY CONDUCTED 


TOUR 


and Low Rates to 


Jacksonville, St. Augustine, 
Palm Beach, Miami and One 
Week in Cuba, Havana, 
Matanzas. 


January 7-19 


Dining Car, Pullman Standard 
Sleepers and the Best Hotels, 


VIA 
SEABOARD 
Air Line Railway. 
Write For Rates to 
GATTIS Touring Agency, 


Tourist Agents S.A.L. R’y., 
RALEIGH, N. C. 














| A. & M. College, West Raleigh, N. C. 


farms in | 


Dear Fellow Farmers: 

Times are hard. All the more rea- 
son for thinking about business. To 
make money on a farm now, a man 


| must farm as he never farmed before. 


| He must work his land more wisely, 
not ' 


that spans , 


fertilize more economically, till more 
thriftily, and harvest more bounti- 
fully. 

How to do these things in these 
close days will be fully planned and 
discussed in the Winter Course for 
Farmers at the Agricultural College. 
This course requires no examinations, 
charges no fees, lasts only one month. 
Board at $11 a month and room from 
from $3 to $5 the only expense. Be- 
gins January 11, 1915. The doors are 
wide open. Let every farmer from 


| eighteen to one hundred come. 


Write for information to 
E. B. OWEN, Registrar. 


(Advertisement) 


SAVE MONEY ON ROOFING 


Why y pay three Ce rps wad Drummers’, 
Retailers’? We sell to usersat lower prices than 
dealers pay. Spotless Rubber Roofing, strictly 
first quality, not seconds nor millends, 

108 sq. feet to roll, with nails and ce- 

ment. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
1-Ply, Weight 35 Lbs., Roll... 78c. 
2-Ply, Weight 45 Lbs., Roll... 
3-Ply, ues 55 Lbs., Roll... 











“The South’s 
Mail Order House” 

175 SHOCKOE LANE 
RICHMOND, VA. 








Strawberri the big delict 
highest prices—can be grown in your 
own garden by using our plants. 
Vigorous — guaranteed true -to-name. 
Allen’s 1915 Book of Berries 
fully describes thelatest and best varie- 
ties of strawberries and other small 
fruits, giving cultural methods, etc.—the 
result of 30 years experience. 

It's free. Write for copy today 

The W. F. ALLEN CO. 
121 Market St. 
-. ee 


00 


Bookkeeping, Banking 
the avenues to success. - 
Graduates placed in Progressive Up-Country, 


Educational center. Investigate. 
Cecil’s Business College, 
Spartanburg, S. C. Anderson, S. C. 


FARM LANDS. 


acres of splendid 2 lands in Georgetown and 
\ ‘iliamsburg Counties, 8. C., for sale. Two railroad 
property. Full description, prices and 


terms will be given upon request. 
Ss. P. HARPER, Kingstree, S, C. 


PARTRIDGE ROCKS 


FOR EGGS AND BEAUTY——— 


Write McGLOTHLIN POULTRY FARM, 
Portiand, Tennessee. 





kinds, bring 





and Shorthand open 











For Sale Big Boned M. B. Turkeys bred from 
PRIZE WINNERS. VA 


E. W. JONES, WOODLAWN, 








° 
A Christmas Present for Mother 

The Old Mill Thirty-one piece Dinner 
Set. 

It is handsome 
preciate it. 

You can get it free as a reward for 
sending us Six Three-in-One Dollar Clubs 
—or for Five New Yearly Subscriptions 
to The Progressive Farmer alone, Ad- 
dress 


THE 


and she will surely ap- 


PROG 








RESSIVE FARMER 








A Progressive 
happy 


Farmer neighborhood is a 
“pull-together”’ neighborhood, 
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You have permitted your merchant to sell you goods manufactured in dis- 
tant states. You have seen the mills of New England and foreign countries 
spin and weave your cotton into fabrics, that were sold back to you at exorbi- 
tant prices; while you have barely made a living from raising it. 


Isn't this true, Mr. Farmer? 


I have spent nearly a million dollars in building and equipping a 
modern cotton mill in South.Carolina, so that I might have facilities 
for ow my Carhartt Overall Master Cloth right at the base of 
supply. 

I have spent thousands of dollars in Southern farm lands. Today 
Iown and operate a thousand-acre plantation four miles from my 
South Carolina cotton mills. 


When you demand a pair of Carhartt Overalls, every inch of the 
cloth is made from Southern grown cotton, woven in my own South 


Ye cotton mills, and my overalls are Southern made by Southern 
maids. 


- I have established. factories for manufacturing Carhartt Overalls 
at Atlanta‘and Dallas. You, Mr. Farmer, raise the cotton. I spin 
and weave it into a master cloth. The cloth is manufactured into 
Carhartt Overalls. You buy the overalls. 


_And not one dollar of the whole transaction leaves the South. 
This is keeping your money strictly at home. 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 





‘“‘The Thinkers of the 
Country Are the 
> Tobacco Chewers’’— 


said one of the greatest thinkers 
this country ever produced. 





Says the Engineer: 
“Did you ever think what it means 
to run a train—signals jumping by every 
minute and several hundred lives depending on 
you not missing one of them? 

“Well, maybe you can guess what a help it 
is to an engineer to find a tobacco that sharpens 
you up and steadies you just 
. . ‘ > 99 
right without any rebound’. 


Tobacco is like coffee—it’s all right except when you take it 
too strong. 

That’s where PICNIC TWIST comes in. You get more 
real satisfaction out of this mild, zaturally sweet long lasting 
chew than you can out of any dark heavy tobacco and without 
the heavy tobacco’s ‘‘come back’’. For PICNIC TWIST is 
made only of the mild mellow part of the leaf. 


Mr. Farmer, are you keeping the faith? Do you be- 
lieve in standing by home made goods? Are you buy- 
ing Carhartt’s home made overalls? 


In the great crisis which has been confronting the Southern farm- 
er through no demand for his cotton, I instructed my representatives 
at Atlanta and Dallas to take cotton on account at ten cents a pound; 
or, at ten cents a pound, as half payment on new orders of Carhartt 
Overalls. 

Today my cotton mill warehouses are full to overflowing with cot- 
ton, for every pound of which I paid ten cents. I have more cotton 
now than my mills can possibly use until after February first. By that 
time I intend to take more cotton at ten cents. 

I was glad to do my part toward hastening the approaching era 
of Southern prosperity. 


KEEP THE FAITH, MR. FARMER. Stick to your 
friends at home. Don’t send your money to a distant 
section of the country. Buy Carhartt Overalls bee 
cause they are best, and made at home. 


Write me, Mr. Farmer, and tell me just how you feel about this 
matter. Ask your dealer to handle Carhartt Overalls; show him 
this advertisement. Write me to 
send youacopy of my handsome 
*“‘Farm Stock and Account Book.”’ 
It goes to you prepaid, and without 
any obligation. 

I want your aid, Mr. Farmer. 
Let us stand together! 


winnie 
i CARHARTT'S IE Hamilton Carhartt, 


. Why Shouldn’t You Buy 
caves fon ne nee Sener . As Low As Any Dealer? 


OVERALLS ATLANTA DALLAS DETROIT ee a f ; 
TROUSERS ; TORONTO VANCOUVER,B.C. LIVERPOOL : Will Be Sent To You For a 


Pic Nc lwis 


CHEWING TOBACCO 
“‘The Thinkers of the Country Are the Tobacco Chewers’’ 


It comes, also, in economical, freshness-preserving 
drums of 11 twists for 50c. 
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TRADE MARK Year’s Trial 


More than 250,000 people have saved from $100 to 
€150 on a high grade piano and from $25 to $50 on 
& first class organ in purchasing by the Cornish 
plan—and so can you. We offer to send you 
an instrument, freight paid if you wish, 
with the understanding that if it is not 
sweeter and richer in tone and better made 
than any you can find at one-third more than 

we ask, you may at any time within a year 
6end it back at our expense, and we ‘will 
return any sum that you may have paid on it, 
60 that the trial will cost you absolutely 
nothing,—you and yourfriends tobe the judge 
and we to find no fault with your decision. 


You Choose Your Own Terms 


Take Three Years to Pay If Needed. The Cornish Plan, in brief, makes the 

, % point peesibie, iy entire output scld direct from factory $0 eeersenees BES “i je ng are his sustrement and — oa pin a — manuraceusers of high 
* . ti charge you to protect their dealers and agents. 

og op a ers all dealers’ profits—an average of $6 to $20 per horse-power. epee -eag ons yh P s 


7 Let Us Send to You Free’ the New Cornish Book 


Stationa 7s i . —_ 





My Low Prices Will Save You 
Big Money On Any Size 
or Style of Engine 


Three facts explain my low prices: I havea nat- 
ural gas well giving free power, heat and light. 
Ishare this saving with my customers. Ihave 
most modern engine-making machinery, 
further reducing manufacturing costs to lowest 





* It is the most beautiful piano or organ catalog ever published. It shows our Jatest styles and explains 

everything you should know before buying any instrument. It shows why you cannot buy any other 
high grade organ or piano anywhere on earth aslow as the Cornish. You should have this important 
information before making vour selection. Write ornish Zo Washington, N. 3. 
for it today and please address Dept. P.F. '¢9 Established Over 50 Years 


5-Year Guarantee 
When it comes to durability and ease 
of operation, no engine, regardless 


erosene, Distillate, Gasoline, Gas 

A WITTE engine forevery power purpose 
~ cheaper and casier to = oe = to * 
without it. On any kind of work you ¢< ie " 
| can let a WITTE earn its oon while you = ==. gan show sadisnarchatnease 


= pay for it. ° 
47 Say<” ep Engine Book FREE 
, Tells how to pick out the en- | 
: 3 ' aaa) gine that is best suited for 
your work and all about 
“ my Direct-from-Fac- 
& tory Selling Plan. 
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IF YOU WANT THE GENUINE 





WRITE ME AT ONCE. I AM THE ORIGINATOR. 
nd Ave., Se Ww. A. SIMPKINS, 


Sew Rig toes Gir, Be, W. A. SIMPKINS’ COTTON SEED CO., Raleigh, N. C. 


Keroseneand 











PROGRESSIVE FARMER PREMIUMS MAKE GOOD CHRISTMAS GIFTS— 
for Mother, Father, Sister, Brother; in fact, for every one—and you can get 
them without cost by sending us two or more great Three-in-One Dollar Clubs, 
which include 





BEST BLOOM 


The Progressive Farmer 10 months, Today's Magazine one year, with free 


: * east pattern, and The Weekly Kansas City Star for one year. ALL THREE, REP- 

Unexcelled for Culverts, Tanks, Cisterns, Silos, Roofing, Siding and all RESENTING A TOTAL VALUE OF $1.68 FOR ONLY $1. (The Progressive 
forms of sheet metal work. APOLLO Roofing Products give lasting ser- | a os ae ; , ee . “Star Site 

; vice. Sold by leading dealers. Send for ‘‘Better Buildings’ booklet. Farmer subscription must be new—but Today’s and Weekly Kansas City Star 


AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Frick Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. | may be either new or renewal.) 


You can get full particulars from our issue of November 7th, but if you have 





mislaid your copy of that date, drop us a card and we will send you our com- 





plete premium list and samples of all three publications, 
Start today. Do your friends the favor of telling them about our big Three- 
in-One Dollar Offer—and earn some of these splendid presents. Address, 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


If you have any neighbors who do not read The Progressive Farmer 
send us their names and we will send them some sample copies. Then call 
on them and ask them to subscribe, 














